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Cannonball  Run,  anyone? 

End  of  55-mph  speed  limits  opens  new,  faster  era 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

Drivers,  start  your  engines  — the  era  of  the 
Federally  mandated  55-mile-per-hour  speed 
limit  is  over,  and  with  its  demise  comes  a re- 
newed debate  over  the  relationship  between 
traffic  speed  and  highway  fatalities. 

Federal  involvement  in  regulating  speeds  on 
the  nation’s  highways  ended  Dec.  8.  when  the 
National  Highway  System  Designation  Act  of 
1995  went  into  effect.  It  ended  the  55-mph  speed 
limit  that  had  been  mandated  by  Congress  two 
decades  earlier  to  conserve  gasoline  in  the  wake 
of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  against  the  United 
States. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  speed  limit 
came  in  1987,  when  the  Government  allowed 
states  to  raise  the  speed  on  rural  interstates  to  65 
mph.  In  the  38  states  that  raised  the  speed  limit, 
traffic  death  rates  rose  by  2 1 percent  over  the 
next  two  years,  from  1.4  to  1.7  deaths  per  100 
million  miles  traveled,  according  to  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

As  the  repeal  neared.  Transportation 
Secretary  Federico  Pefta  sent  letters  to  the 
nation's  governors,  imploring  them  to  act 
prudently  in  deciding  whether  to  raise  speed 
limits.  States  should  “analyze  their  situations 
and  make  the  right  decisions  about  what  speeds 
are  appropriate,"  he  said. 

“Just  because  the  Federal  speed  limit  came 
off,  there’s  nothing  that  says  a governor  or 
legislature  has  to  increase  the  speed  limit," 
NHTSA  spokesman  Tim  Hurd  told  Law  En- 
forcement News. 

A handful  of  states,  mostly  in  the  West,  have 
raised  highway  speed  limits  to  65  or  75  mph, 
depending  on  the  location  and  condition  of  the 
road.  Among  those  that  have  or  will  soon 
increase  highway  speeds  are:  Arizona,  Califor- 


nia, Massachusetts,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Okla- 
homa, South  Dakota  Texas  and  Washington.  And 
in  Montana,  there  is  currently  no  daytime  speed 
limit  at  all. 

Where  Caution  Rules 

Pending  legislation  to  raise  speed  limits  has 
made  for  a fluid  situation  nationwide,  one  that 
changes  almost  weekly.  For  each  state  that  in- 
creases highway  speeds,  it  seems,  there  is 


As  Interstate 
speed  limits  rise, 
the  debate  over 
safety  simmers  anew, 
and  some  states  vow 
an  end  to  1 0-mph 
"comfort  zone." 


another  that  declines  to  do  so,  often  at  the  urging 
of  law  enforcement  officials.  And  some,  like 
Arkansas,  have  postponed  a decision  until  the 
effects  of  the  Federal  change  are  known. 

Either  way,  the  situation  has  intensified  argu- 
ments on  both  side  of  the  issue.  “The  debate  on 
the  Federal  speed  limit  in  Washington  was  a 
disgrace,"  said  Chuck  Hurley,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety  in  Arlington,  Va.  “What  debate  there  was 
was  driven  by  philosophy,  not  science.  We 
are  getting  a much  more  responsible  debate  on 


speed  limits  in  many  of  the  state  legislatures 
than  we  got  in  Congress,  which  had  the  conven- 
ience of  passing  the  buck  to  the  states.  They 
don’t  have  that  option.” 

In  January,  Illinois  Gov.  Jim  Edgar  signed  a 
bill  that  lowered  speed  limits  to  55  mph  on 
unposted  county  and  township  roads.  The  statute 
effectively  pre-empted  an  existing  state  law  that 
had  kicked  in  after  the  Federal  speed  limit  was 
repealed,  setting  the  limit  at  65  mph. 

Safety  issues  were  among  Edgar's  top  con- 
cerns, said  Illinois  State  Police  spokesman  Mark 
McDonald. 

“Many  groups,  including  the  Illinois  Sheriffs 
Association  and  the  state  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  the  State  Police  and  the  state  Trans- 
portation Department,  encouraged  the  lowering 
of  the  speed  limit,”  he  said.  “Given  the 
condition  of  some  of  the  unposted  roads,  the  fact 
that  many  have  no  shoulders  and  they’re  not 
maintained  as  well  as  state  and  Federal  high- 
ways, I think  everybody  thought  [65  mph)  was 
just  too  fast." 

The  Arkansas  Highway  Commission,  which 
has  sign-off  authority  on  speed-limit  increases 
on  state  roads,  is  taking  a “wait-and-see" 
attitude  so  it  can  examine  traffic  fatality  data 
from  states  where  limits  were  increased,  said 
State  Police  spokesman  Wayne  Jordan,  who  said 
the  commission  will  revisit  the  issue  in  June. 

Two  Belts  for  the  Road 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  fatal  accidents  in  Ar- 
kansas in  1995  — about  200  of  the  635  deaths 
reported  — involved  speed,  said  Jordan,  coupled 
with  other  factors  like  alcohol  and  not  wearing 
seatbelts.  “The  most  interesting  statistic  that  we 
found  is  that  an  amazing  number  of  people  who 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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An  ongoing  dispute  between  New 
York  City  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani 
and  the  politically  powerful  Patrol- 
men’s Benevolent  Association  has 
heated  up  in  the  wake  of  a legislative 
override  of  a twice-vetoed  bill  that 
shifts  jurisdiction  over  collective  bar- 
gaining from  a city  board  to  a state 
entity. 

In  its  first  such  action  in  nearly  20 
years,  the  Legislature  overrode  Gov. 
George  Pataki’s  veto  on  Feb.  ^.clear- 
ing the  way  for  the  controversial  pro- 


posal to  become  law.  The  PBA  lobbied 
vigorously  for  the  bill,  which  it  said 
would  put  New  York  City  police  sala- 
ries on  a par  with  better  paid  suburban 
police  forces. 

The  Giuliani  Administration  con- 
tended that  the  change  would  cost  the 
city  up  to  $200  million  annually  as 
other  city  labor  unions  attempt  to  ex- 
tract similar  demands. 

The  bitter  dispute  between  Giuliani 
and  the  PBA  over  the  law  marks  a sea 
change  in  the  once  close  and  cordial 
relationship.  The  PBA  was  among 
Giuliani's  staunchest  political  allies 
and  a major  source  of  support  during 
his  1993  election  campaign.  And,  until 
now,  Giuliani  has  made  the  Police 
Department  virtually  immune  to  budget 
cuts. 

The  latest  salvo  in  the  dispute  came 
from  Giuliani,  who  filed  a lawsuit  Feb. 
29  aimed  at  overturning  the  state  law 
which,  if  it  takes  effect,  will  transfer 
jurisdiction  over  collective  bargaining 
with  police  and  fire  unions  from  the 
city’s  Board  of  Collective  Bargaining 
to  the  state’s  Public  Employment  Re- 
lations Board. 

The  lawsuit  is  among  several  re- 


cent offensives  launched  or  under 
consideration  by  the  Giuliani  Admin- 
stration  in  an  attempt  to  rein  in  rising 
labor  costs  the  Mayor  contends  will 
result  from  the  law 

The  suit  contends  that  the  law  that 
is  flawed  because  it  affects  only  New 
York  City  and  thus  violates  the  state 
Constitution’s  Home  Rule  provision, 
which  requires  prior  consultation  with 
the  municipality  before  changes  are 
approved.  It  further  states  that  the  state 
panel  cannot  have  jurisdiction  over 
current  contract  talks  because  negotia- 
tions with  the  PBA  toward  a new  con- 
tract had  already  reached  an  impasse 
before  the  law  was  approved.  The 
contract  between  the  city  and  its  police 
expired  March  31,  1995. 

Giuliani  has  also  threatened  to 
impose  a series  of  austerity  measures 
on  the  Police  Department  to  offset 
increased  labor  costs,  including  cut- 
ting up  to  1 ,500  positions  in  the  38,000- 
offioer  agency  through  attrition  to  bridge 
a budget  gap  of  up  to  $2  billion  next 
year.  He  also  said  that  plans  to  rede- 
ploy nearly  4,000  officers  from  desk 
jobs  to  street  patrols  over  the  next 
three  years  would  be  accelerated. 


The  NYPD  has  swelled  since  1990 
under  an  anti-crime  program  instituted 
by  former  Mayor  David  Dinkins  and 
the  merger  with  the  Housing  and  Tran- 
sit police  forces  last  year.  Dinkins’s 
“Safe  Streets,  Safe  City”  anti-crime 
program  added  6,000  new  officers  using 
proceeds  from  a temporary  surcharge 
on  city  income  tax.  The  plan,  which  set 
a goal  of  38,310  officers,  forbids  the 
city  from  reducing  the  size  of  the  force, 
but  the  program  and  its  mandates  expires 
in  June,  leaving  the  Giuliani  Admini- 
stration free  to  make  cuts. 

Police  officials  said  that  new  man- 
agement strategies,  computerization 
and  innovative  crime-fighting  strate- 
gies would  allow  the  NYPD  to  easily 
absorb  personnel  cuts.  “We  can  func- 
tion quite  well  with  a smaller  depart- 
ment," said  Police  Commissioner 
William  Bratton,  adding  that  a 1 ,000- 
officer  reduction  “will  not  be  felt  by 
the  public." 

By  far  the  most  controversial  plan 
said  to  be  under  consideration  — though 
not  yet  endorsed  by  the  Mayor  — is  the 
use  of  one-officer  patrol  cars  in  low- 
crime  neighborhoods.  Giuliani,  who 
Continued  on  Page  9 


What  They  Are  Saying: 

"These  figures  are  very  preliminary  and  it's 
way  too  soon  to  make  any  predictions.  Many 
times,  we'll  have  one  really  good  month,  and 
then  the  next  month,  all  hell  will  break  loose." 

— Trooper  Jeff Leathley,  spokesman  for 
the  Nevada  Highway  Patrol,  on  the  first  month's 
accident  statistics  after  the  state  raised  the  speed  limit 
on  Interstate  highways.  (10:2) 


Around  the  Nation 


Northeast 


' 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — 
Prompted  by  the  fatal  shooting  of  a 14- 
year-old  boy  in  January,  District  offi- 
cials are  considering  a plan  to  post 
private  armed  guards  outside  the  school 
in  Southeast  Washington  where  the 
murder  occurred.  A private  security 
firm  has  agreed  to  provide  four  armed 
guards  during  school  hours  for  three 
months  at  no  cost.  The  victim,  Damion 
Blocker,  was  killed  after  a dispute 
between  two  groups  of  teen-agers  who 
police  said  commit  petty  crimes. 

MAINE — The  York  School  Board  is 
considering  stiffening  its  penalties  for 
students  caught  using  drugs  or  alco- 
hol. Instead  of  three-day  suspensions, 
students  would  face  a 10-day  suspen- 
sion or  expulsion. 

Lynda  Rollins,  a 40-year-old  Wa- 
terviUe  woman,  was  charged  with  driv- 
ing while  intoxicated  Feb.  7 after  her 
car  rammed  the  one  in  front  of  her.  The 
other  car  was  a police  cruiser  on  DWI 
patrol. 

MARYLAND  — The  Baltimore  Po- 
lice Department  is  sending  sergeants 
to  check  on  officers  who  call  in  sick  to 
check  for  abuses  of  the  city's  unlim- 
ited sick-leave  policy.  Nearly  200 
officers  call  in  sick  each  day. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Pembrokc- 
area  high  schools  are  profiting  from 
drug  trafficking,  after  police  donated 
$24,000  in  hydroponic  growing  equip- 
ment that  was  seized  in  drug  raids. 

Manchester  police  say  seven  recent 
arrests  and  the  city's  largest-ever  crack 
cocaine  seizure  have  dealt  a serious 
blow  to  a top  local  drug  ring. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Six  Union  County 
correctional  officers  were  arrested  Jan. 
30  and  charged  with  abusing  illegal 
immigrants  and  then  covering  up  their 
actions  after  a riot  last  June  at  the  pri- 
vately run  Esmor  Detention  Center 
The  five  men  and  one  woman  are  among 
12  guards  named  in  a 27-count  indict- 
ment that  included  charges  of  official 
misconduct  and  perjury.  The  other  six 
were  arrested  in  October.  The  deten- 
tion center  has  since  been  closed 

NEW  YORK  — A woman  who  had 
been  beaten  and  tortured  for  1 3 days  in 
a kidnapping  scheme  was  rescued  Feb 
8,  thanks  to  a first-ever  joint  investiga- 
tion by  New  York  City  police  and  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Security  in  China. 
During  the  last  two  years,  there  have 
been  between  40  and  45  kidnappings 
of  Asian  women,  said  Chief  of  Detec- 
tives Charles  Reuther 

An  acting  state  Supreme  Court 
Justice  has  reversed  his  own  ruling  and 
will  now  allow  the  use  of  potentially 
key  evidence  in  a rape  case.  Justice 
David  Fnedman  had  initially  precluded 
admission  of  the  evidence  because  of  a 
defense  lawyer’s  unfounded  claim  that 
a search  warrant  was  improperly  exe- 
cuted. Fnedman  later  learned  that  the 
warrant  had  been  served  at  6:30  P.M., 
not  after  9:00  P.M.,  which  would  have 
required  special  permission. 

A 200-count  indictment  was  handed 


down  in  New  York  City  last  month, 
smashing  what  is  said  to  be  the  na- 
tion’s largest  credit-card  fraud  ring. 
The  fraudulent  cards  were  created  by 
stealing  legitimate  numbers  from  in- 
voices, then  contacting  credit  report- 
ing and  mortgage  agencies  to  find  out 
credit  history.  Mail  from  the  compa- 
nies was  then  diverted  using  a change- 
of-address  card  from  the  post  office. 
The  ring’s  alleged  leader.  Nigerian- 
born  Olushina  Godwin  Adekanbi,  36, 
and  seven  others  were  arrested. 

New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner William  Bratton  has  formally 
apologized  to  the  families  of  two  15- 
year-old  boys  who  were  taken  off  the 
street  by  police  and  forced  to  act  as 
“filler'’  in  a lineup  without  their  par- 
ents’ consent.  While  teens  are  often 
used  in  lineups,  they  arc  supposed  to 
be  taken  from  a pool  of  youths  whose 
parents  have  signed  a consent  form. 

The  Legislature  easily  passed  a bill 
this  month  relaxing  secrecy  laws  on 
records  and  allegations  of  child  abuse. 
The  bill  would  authorize  disclosure  of 
child  abuse  records  when  a child  dies, 
a suspected  abuser  is  arrested  or  de- 
tails of  the  case  have  been  made  public 
by  a parent,  judge  or  law  enforcement 
official.  Such  disclosure  could  not  con- 
flict with  the  best  interest  of  the  child. 

An  Armonk  man  who  had  to  regis- 
ter under  the  state's  new  sex-offender 
law  was  ordered  to  move  by  a Westch- 
ester County  judge  Feb.  5 because  his 
house  is  near  an  elementary  school. 
Joseph  Rossillo,  59,  is  on  probation  af- 
ter pleading  guilty  to  the  statutory  rape 
of  a teen-age  relative. 

The  New  York  City  Medical  Ex- 
aminer ruled  Feb.  3 that  the  death  of 
Police  Officer  Kimberly  Rivera  was  a 
homicide.  Rivera,  who  was  killed  by  a 
single  shot  to  the  head,  was  arguing 
with  her  estranged  husband,  John  Rivera, 
when  the  shooting  occurred  on  Jan.  13. 
John  Rivera  has  insisted  that  the  death 
was  a suicide. 

New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner William  Bratton  has  reached 
agreement  with  Random  House  pub- 
lishers on  a reported  six-figure  deal  to 
write  his  autobiography.  Bratton  said 
the  book  will  look  at  American  polic- 
ing over  the  past  25  years. 

A theft  ring  in  Buffalo  that  steals 
from  parked  delivery  trucks  report- 
edly made  a Federal-size  mistake  Feb. 

7 when  it  looted  a vehicle  carrying 
packages  for  the  FBI. 

Sixty  college  credits  or  two  years 
of  military  service  will  be  required  of 
anyone  wishing  to  take  New  York  City’s 
next  police  officer  test.  Candidates 
must  also  be  22  by  the  time  they  are 
sworn  in.  Police  Commissioner  Wil- 
liam Bratton  reversed  an  earlier  deci- 
sion to  require  the  college  credits  retro- 
actively for  thousands  who  had  al- 
ready taken  the  exam. 

New  York  City  Mayor  Rudolph 
Giuliani  plans  to  ask  the  state  Legisla- 
ture to  pass  a law  requiring  all  police 
officers,  prosecutors  and  other  law 
enforcement  officials  to  undergo 
domestic  violence  training. 

Three  1 3-year-okl  boys  were  charged 
Jan.  31  with  conspiring  to  set  off  a 
homemade  fertilizer  bomb  m their  junior 


high  school  in  Minoa,  a Syracuse  suburb. 
The  boys,  all  ninth-graders,  reportedly 
learned  how  to  construct  the  explosive 
device  from  information  they  obtained 
through  the  Internet 

The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment is  replacing  the  springs  on  the 
trigger  mechanisms  of  some  15,000 
Glock  semiautomatic  pistols  for  fear 
the  weapons  may  jam  in  critical  situ- 
ations. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — The  Philadel- 
phia police  union  has  filed  a multimil- 
lion-dollar  lawsuit  against  a defunct 
rock  band  that  used  a picture  of  a slain 
police  officer  on  the  cover  of  a 1992 
album.  The  photograph  had  originally 
been  staged  by  the  union  for  use  on  a 
fund-raising  poster,  and  was  reused  by 
the  band  in  a barely-altered  form  that 
the  union  said  glorified  violence. 

A Philadelphia  jury  on  Feb.  5 ren- 
dered a mixed  verdict  against  six  youths 
accused  of  fatally  beating  16-year-old 
Eddie  Polec  in  1994,  in  a case  that  led 
to  changes  nationwide  in  the  way  91 1 
calls  are  handled.  Three  of  the  teen- 
agers were  convicted  of  third-degree 
murder,  a fourth  of  voluntary  man- 
slaughter, and  two  others  were  acquit- 
ted of  homicide  charges.  All  six  were 
convicted  of  conspiracy.  Thirty-three 
calls  were  made  to  91 1 to  report  the 
beating  before  the  first  police  car  showed 
up  40  minutes  later,  and  transcripts 
later  revealed  that  operators  were  rude 
and  impatient  with  callers. 

John  Coleman,  33,  became  the  1 1th 
person  to  sue  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
in  connection  with  the  39th  District 
police  corruption  scandal.  Coleman 
spent  five  years  in  prison  because  of 
what  authorities  say  was  a bogus  search 
and  arrest.  Two  former  officers  and 
one  current  officer  also  named  as  de- 
fendants in  the  suit,  in  which  Coleman 
contends  the  officers  used  excessive 
force  when  arresting  him,  and  planted 
crack  cocaine  and  other  items  on  him. 
The  suit  also  says  the  city  government 
has  been  indifferent  to  the  pattern  of 
abuse  by  police  officers  involved  in 
undercover  drug  investigations. 

LSD  has  become  the  drug  of  choice 
for  high  school  students,  according  to 
Philadelphia  police  and  school  offi- 
cials, with  tabs  of  LSD-soaked  paper 
having  been  confiscated  at  high  schools 
in  Bucks,  Montgomery  and  Chester 
counties.  According  to  a University  of 
Michigan  survey,  LSD  use  among  the 
nation's  high  school  students  hit  a 20- 
year  high  in  1994. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Rape  charges 
dating  to  1988  against  Willie  Scuny 
were  dropped  Feb.  1 after  the  victim 
refused  to  testily  in  a fourth  trial.  The 
victim  had  testified  seven  times.  One 
conviction  was  overturned,  and  two 
trials  resulted  in  hung  juries. 

State  Attorney  General  Jeff  Pine 
said  Feb.  7 that  an  1 1 -percent  increase 
in  crime  in  Westerly  last  year  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  Foxwoods  casino  in 
Ledyard,  Conn.,  a 20-minute  drive  away. 

VERMONT  — Prompted  by  1,800 
criminal  charges  against  students  dur- 
ing the  fall  semester.  University  of 
Vermont  officials  said  earlier  this  month 
that  the  school  will  crack  down  on 
campus  misbehavior.  Most  of  the  of- 
fenses were  alcohol -related. 


ALABAMA  — A pipe  bomb  was 
removed  from  the  front  of  a Phenix 
City  sporting  goods  and  pawn  shop 
Feb.  5 by  an  Army  bomb  squad.  Au- 
thorities said  the  bomb  may  have  been 
abandoned  by  thieves  who  were  trying 
to  blow  the  store’s  door  off. 

Two  Mobile  police  officers  who 
were  fired  for  ticketing  the  referee  of  a 
flag  football  game  they  had  lost  told  a 
review  panel  this  month  that  the  refe- 
ree, Christopher  Lee,  had  run  a red 
light.  Lee  claims  the  officers,  brothers 
Alex  and  Doug  Huntley,  ticketed  him 
for  no  reason. 

FLORIDA  — Clifton  McCree,  41,  a 
former  member  of  a Fort  Lauderdale 
beach  cleanup  crew,  shot  five  former 
co-workers  to  death  Feb.  9 before  kill- 
ing himself.  McCree  was  fired  in  1994 
for  flunking  a drug  test  and  other  in- 
fractions, police  said. 

GEORGIA  — A U.S.  magistrate  in 
Macon  sentenced  two  men  who  ille- 
gally plucked  the  tail  feathers  from 
two  golden  eagles  to  work  a 40-hour 
week  at  a chicken-processing  plant. 
The  two  men,  John  Kevin  Cooper,  24, 
and  Douglas  Grant  Rustay,  25,  were 
also  placed  on  18  months’  probation, 
fined  $500  each  and  ordered  to  make 
$600  in  restitution.  Possession  of  golden 
eagle  feathers  is  a Federal  offense. 

LOUISIANA  — Darrel  Flinn,  identi- 
fied as  imperial  wizard  of  the  local  Ku 
Klux  Klan  in  Lafayette,  was  charged 
Feb.  8 with  having  a masked  man 
appear  on  his  cable  television  show. 
Both  Flinn  and  firefighter  Charles 
Richard,  who  was  wearing  a painted 
mesh.  Mardi-gras  style  mask,  violated 
a 1924  law  against  wearing  masks  in 
public. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Two  out  of 
three  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
state  have  percentages  of  blacks  on  the 
force  far  smaller  than  the  30-percent 
that  blacks  represent  in  the  general 
state  population,  according  to  a report 
Feb.  4 in  The  State,  a Columbia  news- 
paper. 

VIRGINIA  — Under  compromise  leg- 
islation announced  this  month  by  Gov. 
George  Allen  and  key  lawmakers, 
juveniles  charged  with  murder  or  rape 
would  automatically  be  tried  as  adults, 
and  juvenile  courts  and  records  would 
be  open  to  the  public.  The  juvenile 
justice  system’s  overhaul  would  also 
end  the  practice  of  keeping  minors  as 
young  as  14  in  prison  only  until  they 
turned  21.  The  legislation  combines 
the  harsher  elements  wanted  by  Re- 
publicans with  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams favored  by  Democrats.  Allen 
has  agreed  to  bolster  prevention  and 
rehabilitation  programs  provided  that 
lawmakers  can  find  the  money  to  sup- 
port the  initiatives.  The  legislation  sets 
ups  a three-tier  system  whereby  the 
most  violent  offenses,  rape,  murder, 
and  malicious  wounding  would  be  auto- 
matically transferred  to  circuit  court. 
Prosecutors  can  decide  whether  to 
transfer  a defendant  charged  with  felo- 
nies in  a second  group.  Allen  also 
agreed  that  circuit  court  judges  can 


suspend  adult  sentences  so  that  minors 
could  be  sent  to  juvenile  facilities,  but 
prison  terms  could  still  be  imposed  if 
their  behavior  does  not  improve. 


ILLINOIS  — Three  of  four  Chicago 
children  who  are  the  alleged  victims  in 
a 1 ,200-count  abuse  indictment  have 
told  The  Chicago  Tribune  that  they 
had  made  up  the  story.  The  allega- 
tions, in  which  the  children  claimed  to 
have  been  subjected  to  four  years  of 
sexual  abuse,  beatings,  drug  injections, 
and  eating  fried  rats  and  boiled  cock- 
roaches, landed  Gerald  Hill,  the  father 
of  two  of  the  children  and  stepfather  to 
the  others,  in  prison  and  their  mother, 
Barbara  Hill,  in  jail,  as  well.  Cook 
County  public  guardian  Patrick  Murphy, 
however,  says  he  still  believes  the 
story  told  by  the  children,  a five-year- 
old  boy  and  three  girls,  ages  10, 1 1 and 
12.  The  three  girls  said  they  had  been 
prodded  into  telling  the  story. 

The  Decatur  City  Council  approved 
a curfew  Feb.  6 that  will  impose  fines 
on  violators  or  on  parents  or  guardians 
who  knowingly  allow  children  to  vio- 
late the  curfew. 

INDIANA  — A ban  on  all  guns  on 
campus  was  approved  unanimously 
Feb.  7 by  Indiana  University’s  faculty 
council.  The  ban  will  apply  to  all  IU 
employees,  students  and  visitors. 

OHIO  — Despite  a 34-percent  increase 
in  homicides  last  year,  Cincinnati  offi- 
cials said  last  month  that  the  city  is  in 
fact  growing  safer.  Crime  fell  by  8.4 
percent  in  1995  compared  to  the  previ- 
ous year,  according  to  data  compiled 
by  the  city’s  Safety  Department,  with 
a total  of  26,93 1 reported  incidents. 
There  were  13  more  murders  and  26 
more  rapes  last  year  than  in  1994. 
Acting  safety  director  Joseph  Charlton 
blames  the  increase  in  killings  on  the 
proliferation  of  drugs  in  the  area. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Legislators  have 
given  preliminary  approval  to  bills 
that  would  authorize  fines  of  up  to 
$1,000  for  parents  who  fail  to  super- 
vise their  children,  and  would  provide 
school  officials  with  access  to  juvenile 
criminal  records. 

The  state  Senate  approved  a bill 
Feb.  5 that  would  give  police  more 
power  to  arrest  people  who  ignore 
domestic  violence  protective  orders 
and  stiffen  the  penalties  for  violators. 


IOWA  — The  state  Senate  passed  a bill 
Feb.  7 that  would  make  sex  with  a 
corpse  a crime.  The  legislation  was 
requested  by  the  family  of  a woman 
who  died  in  1994,  after  a man  seen 
fondling  the  body  at  the  funeral  home 
could  not  be  charged. 

An  unidentified  employee  quit  the 
Story  County  Sheriffs  Office  Feb.  6 
after  a state  audit  revealed  that  $80 ,0CX) 
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had  disappeared  over  the  past  1 0 years. 
Most  of  the  money  came  from  bonds 
posted  by  inmates. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  earlier 
this  month  that  it  is  unconstitutional  to 
revoke  the  license  of  anyone  found 
guilty  of  simple  marijuana  possession. 
As  a result,  hundreds  of  drug  offenders 
will  have  their  licenses  restored,  and 
the  state  stands  to  lose  some  $16  mil- 
lion in  annual  Federal  highway  aid. 
The  court  said  the  Federally  mandated 
“smoke  a joint,  lose  your  license”  law 
constitutes  double  jeopardy  because  it 
invokes  a second  punishment  for  a 
single  criminal  action. 

KANSAS  — Lea  McGown,  the  Junc- 
tion City  motel  owner  who  identified 
Oklahoma  City  bombing  suspect  Timo- 
thy McVeigh,  said  this  month  that  she 
has  been  receiving  threatening  phone 
calls  warning  her  not  to  cooperate  with 
Federal  authorities.  McGown,  owner 
of  the  Dreamland  Motel,  is  a key  wit- 
ness for  the  prosecution.  McVeigh  stayed 
at  her  motel,  she  said,  and  she  saw  him 
in  the  driver’s  seat  of  the  Ryder  rental 
truck  authorities  say  carried  the  bomb. 

Topeka  Police  Gerald  Beavers  re- 
signed Feb.  1 . Beavers  is  under  inves- 
tigation for  allegedly  ordering  police 
not  to  cite  anti-gay  picketers  for  crimi- 
nal violations  while  demonstrating. 

MINNESOTA  — The  St.  Paul  Police 
Department  is  asking  the  public  to 
donate  retrievers  and  springer  spaniels 
that  could  be  trained  as  “narcotics 
detectors”  in  buildings  and  vehicles. 
Hunting  dogs  are  tenacious  at  finding 
things,  said  Lieut.  Don  Pazdemik,  the 
canine  unit  commander,  and  are  better 
with  crowds  than  German  shepherds. 

A Hennepin  County  District  judge 
reduced  the  bail  of  a man  charged  with 
attempted  murder,  second-degree  as- 
sault and  fourth-degree  criminal  sex- 
ual conduct  from  $400,000  to  $ 1 0,000. 
Orrin  Harold  Reyes  Sr,  49,  was  ar- 
rested after  opening  fire  on  officers 
who  were  raiding  his  home  on  alleged 
weapons  violations.  Judge  Thomas 
Wexler  said  he  lowered  the  bail  be- 
cause Reyes  had  a reasonably  clean 
criminal  record  and  the  likelihood  of 
his  fleeing  was  minimal.  Minneapolis 
Deputy  Police  Chief  Greg  Hestness 
said  the  message  Wexler’s  action  sends 
to  police  trying  to  clean  up  neighbor- 
hoods is  “disheartening.” 


poll,  he  said,  only  4 percent  said  they 
did  not  know  about  the  shooting  of 
Officer  Jimmy  Wilson  Jr.  Seventy- 
one  percent  of  those  polled  said  they 
had  not  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendant. 


ARIZONA  — Customs  inspectors  found 
1,257  pounds  of  cocaine  — worth  an 
estimated  $56.5  million  — stashed  in  a 
hidden  compartment  of  a flatbed  truck 
that  was  stopped  at  the  Nogales  port  of 
entry  Feb.  7. 

COLORADO — Two  Denver-area  fi- 
nancial institutions  were  hit  by  rob- 
bers on  Jan.  23  who  escaped  with  an 
unknown  amount  of  money.  The  U.S. 
Postal  Service  Credit  Union  in  Denver 
was  struck  at  10:30  A.M.,  by  a slim 
black  man  toting  a six-inch  revolver.  A 
half-hour  later,  a middle-aged  His- 
panic man  held  up  a branch  of  First- 
Bank  in  Pueblo. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Simon  Heffron  has 
been  elected  as  the  new  president  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Deputy  Sheriffs  Associa- 
tion. 

TEXAS  — Dallas  Police  Chief  Ben 
Click  said  Feb.  6 that  the  city  has 
recorded  a 25-percent  drop  in  juvenile 
arrests  and  a 31 -percent  decline  in 
crimes  against  youths  since  the  im- 
plementation of  a 1994  juvenile  cur- 
few law. 

The  conviction  of  Galveston  Police 
Officer  Belarmino  Sanchez  for  threat- 
ening prostitutes  was  overturned  this 
month  by  a Federal  appeals  court  be- 
cause the  trial  judge  did  not  release  the 
names  of  the  jurors.  Sanchez,  40,  may 
be  retried. 


CALIFORNIA  — Joshua  Jenkins,  15, 
was  arrested  by  Vista  police  Feb.  4 on 
suspicion  of  murder  after  the  bodies  of 
his  parents,  10-year-old  sister  and  grand- 
parents were  found  beaten  and  stabbed 
in  a burning  condominium.  Jenkins 
was  seen  driving  away  from  the  fire  in 
his  parents’  silver  Mercedes. 

An  Asian  contractor  who  was 
charged  with  armed  robbeiy  in  1991 
and  held  for  90  days  based  on  his  photo 
in  an  “Asian  Mug  Book"  received  a 
$ 1 50,000  settlement  from  the  San  Jose 
City  Council  in  January.  The  contrac- 
tor, Ted  Nguyen,  who  had  no  criminal 
record,  was  acquitted  by  a jury.  He 
sued  the  city  after  his  acquittal. 

Handgun  sales  in  the  state  dropped 
in  1995  to  an  18-year  low.  With  254,626 
handguns  sold,  sales  were  down  by 
33.3  percent  from  1994,  leading  offi- 
cials to  speculate  that  the  market  may 
be  “saturated." 

A gag  order  was  imposed  earlier 
this  month  on  lawyers  for  both  sides  in 
the  Polly  Klaas  kidnapping  and  mur- 
der trial.  Judge  Thomas  Hastings,  noting 
the  circus  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
OJ.  Simpson  trial,  also  banned  cam- 
eras in  the  courtroom.  Klaas,  12,  was 
abducted  from  her  Petaluma  bedroom 
in  October  1993  and  found  strangled, 
allegedly  by  Richard  Allen  Davis,  a 
41 -year-old  career  criminal  with  a 


history  of  kidnapping,  rape  and  rob- 
bery The  trial,  which  will  be  held  100 
miles  away  in  San  Jose,  is  the  second 
attempt  to  try  Davis.  Jury  selection 
began  last  year  in  Santa  Rosa  but  had 
to  be  halted  because  so  many  prospec- 
tive jurors  had  been  involved  in  the 
search  for  her. 

A Federal  appellate  court  in  San 
Francisco  on  Feb.  4 overturned  the 
misdemeanor  convictions  of  three  Ras- 
tafarians for  marijuana  possession,  in 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  reversal 
of  a drug  conviction  based  on  the  1 993 
Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act. 
However,  die  ruling  left  intact  the  men’s 
convictions  on  charges  of  conspiring 
to  import  and  distribute  thousands  of 
pounds  of  marijuana  from  Mexico  to 
Billings,  Mont. 

HAWAII  — A man  who  invaded  his 
former  workplace  Feb.  6 and  held  a 
hostage  at  gunpoint  on  live  television 
for  six  hours  was  fatally  shot  by  Hon- 
olulu police  sharpshooters.  John  Mi- 
randa, 28,  taped  a shotgun  to  his  hand 
and  to  the  head  of  his  hostage,  Tom 
McNeil.  Miranda,  who  was  reportedly 
upset  about  being  laid  off  last  year, 
told  police  he  would  start  ? 60-second 
countdown  to  shooting.  When  the 
countdown  hit  15,  McNeil  attempted 
to  break  away  and  police  opened  fire. 

IDAHO  — Coeur  d ’ Alene  authorities 
are  starting  patrols  to  catch  drunken 
snowmobilers  who  later  try  to  drive 
their  cars  home. 

NEVADA  — Reno  Police  Chief  Jim 
Weston  has  been  urged  by  the  City 
Council  to  continue  negotiations  with 
a private  firm  to  set  up  photo-radar 
equipment  to  catch  speeders. 


OREGON  — Steven  H.  Vorce  testi- 
fied in  his  own  defense  last  month  that 
he  never  intended  to  rape  any  children, 
but  rather  was  living  out  a sexual  fan- 
tasy when  he  was  found  in  a Seaside 
motel  room  with  a bag  full  of  sexual 
aids.  Vorce,  38,  who  was  charged  on 
17  sex-related  counts,  claims  he  was 
entrapped  by  the  State  Police’s  Sexu- 
ally Exploited  Children’s  Unit,  which 
had  placed  an  ad  in  a sex  magazine  in 
hopes  of  catching  pedophiles  before 
any  children  were  harmed.  The  defen- 
dant said  he  was  just  a lonely  guy 
looking  for  a woman  who  would  under 
stand  his  cross-dressing. 

WASHINGTON  — The  U.S.  Justice 
Department  on  Feb.  4 rejected  requests 
by  state  officials  that  it  review  the 
handling  of  controversial  sex-abuse 
prosecutions  in  Wenatchee.  Attorney 
General  Janet  Reno  said  the  depart- 
ment can  only  intervene  when  there  is 
official,  deliberate  and  violent  mis- 
conduct. Critics  of  the  Wenatchee 
prosecutions,  in  which  dozens  of  chil- 
dren were  said  to  have  been  raped  and 
abused  by  groups  of  adults,  claim  the 
investigation  was  a witch  hunt. 

Federal  agents  and  Seattle  police 
flew  to  Brazil  Feb.  1 to  pick  up  Martin 
Pang,  who  is  accused  of  setting  a 1995 
fire  at  his  parents’  warehouse  in  which 
four  firefighters  were  killed. 

Barry  Loukaitas.  a ninth-grade 
honors  student  in  Moses  Lake,  was 
arrested  Feb.  2 after  shooting  to  death 
an  algebra  teacher  and  two  fellow  stu- 
dents. Loukaitas,  14,  was  captured  by 
a gym  teacher  who  knocked  away  the 
boy’s  hunting  rifle.  Loukaitas  is  de- 
scribed as  being  studious,  shy,  and  the 
target  of  taunting  by  classmates. 


"TV  or  not  TV"  is  no  longer 
the  question  in  Baltimore 


State  troopers  have  been  pressed 
into  service  to  help  run  background 
checks  on  some  50,000  applications 
for  concealed-weapons  permits.  The 
law  requires  that  applications  be  proc- 
essed within  90  days. 


MISSOURI — Kinloch  Police  Sgt.  R. 
James  Glasco  became  a fugitive  in 
January  when  he  failed  to  turn  himself 
in  to  authorities  after  being  charged 
with  felony  stealing.  A computer  sto- 
len from  DePaul  Hospital,  where  Glasco 
also  worked  as  a security  guard,  was 
discovered  in  the  back  seat  of  Chief 
Cordell  Edwards’s  personal  car.  Ed- 
wards said  he  bought  the  computer 
from  Glasco  for  $200.  He  is  now  under 
investigation  for  receiving  stolen  prop- 
erty. The  computer  was  stolen  on  the 
day  Edwards  was  arrested  on  suspi- 
cion of  mishandling  a rape  allegation 
against  a former  patrolman,  James  D. 
Anderson. 

NEBRASKA  — Defense  attorneys  for 
Kevin  L.  Allen,  18,  who  is  charged 
with  killing  an  Omaha  Police  officer, 
have  asked  that  the  trial  be  moved  to 
another  county  due  to  extraordinary 
media  coverage  of  the  slaying.  Of  300 
people  interviewed  in  a community 


Two  men  who  profess  membership 
in  a skinhead  group  called  the  German 
Peace  Corps  fatally  stabbed  Fred 
Mangione,  a gay  man,  35  times  on  Jan. 
4,  in  an  incident  that  some  say  is 
symptomatic  of  a statewide  and  na- 
tionwide trend  of  increasing  anti-gay 
violence.  Mangione,  46,  and  his  part- 
ner, Ken  Stem,  42,  were  in  the  parking 
lot  outside  a neighborhood  bar  in  Katy 
when  they  were  attacked.  The  alleged 
assailants,  half-brothers  Daniel  Chris- 
topher Bean,  19,  and  Ronald  Henry 
Gauthier,  2 1 , could  not  tell  investiga- 
tors anything  about  the  neo-Nazi  group 
they  say  they  belong  to,  but  Federal 
agents  said  they  had  heard  of  the  loosely 
organized  group  based  in  California. 

UTAH  — A bill  that  would  require 
all  gun  dealers  to  provide  an  external 
safety  lock  for  each  gun  they  sell  was 
approved  Feb.  1 by  a state  Senate 
committee. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  says 
that,  for  the  fust  time,  the  state’s  inmate 
population  will  surpass  4,000  this  month. 
There  are  3,500  beds  in  the  system. 


Following  the  lead  of  a small  but 
growing  roster  of  cities,  Baltimore  has 
deployed  some  high-tech  help  to  keep 
a closer  eye  on  crime  — an  eye  that 
never  blinks. 

Despite  protests  from  civil  liber- 
tarians, the  city  last  month  launched  a 
six-month,  $58,000  pilot  project  in 
which  the  first  two  of  16  cameras 
began  scanning  streets,  sidewalks  and 
other  public  spaces  in  a 16-block  area 
just  northwest  of  the  city’s  popular 
Inner  Harbor  section.  Officials  are 
hopeful  that  the  surveillance  will  deter 
drug  dealing,  muggings  and  car  thefts, 
and  will  provide  solid  evidence  in  crimi- 
nal cases. 

The  “Video  Patrol"  project  offers 
“new  and  innovative  ways  to  enhance 
safety  in  our  downtown,"  said  Laurie 
Schwartz,  president  of  Downtown  Part- 
nership, a coalition  of  merchants  that 
spearheaded  the  project. 

Mayor  Kurt  Schmoke,  who  con- 
ceded that  critics  “may  get  a little 
nervous  about  Big  Brother  watching 
you,”  said  the  effort  is  “not  unlike  the 
cameras  in  banks,  supermarkets  and 
subway  systems  that  are  already  part 
of  our  daily  lives  — and  that  make  us 
feel  safer.”  Surveys  of  residents  and 
those  who  do  business  in  the  area  show 
that  “most... want  the  greater  safety" 
video  surveillance  can  provide,  the 
Mayor  said. 

The  cameras  are  mounted  on  light 
poles  about  15  feet  above  street  level. 


The  unblinking  eye 
of  video  cameras 
gets  a new  focus  — 
moving  from  banks 
and  supermarkets  to 
streets  and  other 
public  spaces. 

Images  will  be  monitored  at  a Japa- 
nese-style  police  kiosk,  or  koban,  that 
was  constructed  last  year,  where  offi- 
cers can  alert  squad  cars  to  criminal 
activity.  The  cameras  have  protective 
metal  housings  and  recessed  zoom  lenses 
that  make  them  less  vulnerable  to 
vandals,  and  can  record  for  up  to  96 
hours  before  the  tapes  are  either  erased 
or  destroyed,  said  Police  Commissioner 
Thomas  Frazier 

Frank  Russo,  security  director  for 
Downtown  Partnership,  said  the  proj- 
ect may  be  expanded  to  1 1 other  sites, 
with  as  many  as  200  cameras  monitor- 
ing much  of  downtown.  The  expansion 
would  take  a year  to  complete  and  cost 
up  to  $ 1 million,  he  told  The  Washing- 
ton Post. 

While  acknowledging  that  surveil- 
lance of  people  in  public  places  is  legal 
and  constitutional,  Stuart  Comstock- 


Gay,  the  director  of  the  Maryland  chapter 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
told  The  Post:  “We  have  to  tread  very 
lightly  in  this  area.  . . Is  this  what  we 
want  as  part  of  the  American  way  of 
life?" 

Video  surveillance  of  public  areas 
is  already  a fact  of  life  in  at  least  two 
other  major  U.S.  cities  — Tacoma, 
Wash.,  and  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  In 
Tacoma,  cameras  were  placed  in  a 
residential  area  called  Hilltop,  where 
drug  dealing  and  prostitution  were 
common.  Lieut.  Mark  Langford  told 
USA  Today  that  the  cameras  “dis- 
persed gang  and  narcotics  activity" 
and  made  residents  feel  safer 

In  Virginia  Beach,  10  cameras  have 
been  watching  a 27-block  area  of  the 
resort  city  since  1993.  The  video  im- 
ages are  beamed  back  to  an  observa- 
tion unit  at  the  Police  Department’s 
2nd  Precinct.  “We  would  have  to  have 
another  20  to  25  officers  to  cover  the 
same  area,"  said  Lieut.  Greg  Mullen. 

Police  say  the  cameras  have  helped 
police  defuse  fights  and  clear  the  streets 
of  drunks.  Thus  far,  no  major  criminal 
activity  has  been  picked  up  by  the 
cameras,  which  will  cost  an  estimated 
$240,000  over  five  years. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  may  be  the  next 
city  to  take  the  video  plunge.  After 
initially  rejecting  the  idea,  the  City 
Council  recently  approved  a plan  to 
install  cameras  at  1 2 sites  around  Beale 
Street,  an  area  popular  with  tourists. 
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Springfield's  Meara  image 

New  chief  caps  a career  full  of  "firsts" 


Before  she  could  be  seriously 
considered  for  a position  as  a 
“provisional  policewoman*1  with 
the  Springfiield,  Mass..  Police 
Department,  Paula  Meara  first  had 
to  obtain  a college  degree,  even 
though  males  needed  only  high  school 
diplomas  or  equvalency  certificates 
to  get  permanent  positions  with  the 
agency. 

In  the  mid-  to  late  1970s,  Meara 
endured  the  psychological  warfare 
and  verbal  invective  that  was  com- 
monly directed  at  women  officers 
by  male  colleagues  while  she  awaited 
a coveted  permanent  position  with 
the  agency.  “We  had  to  sit  in  the 
backseat  because  they  wouldn't  even 
let  us  drive  the  cruisers  most  of  the 
time,"'  she  recalled  during  an  inter- 
view with  Law  Enforcement  News. 

And  it  wasn’t  until  1985  — 10 
years  after  she  became  a “police- 
woman" — that  Meara  was  pro- 
moted to  sergeant,  becoming  only 
the  second  female  to  achieve  that 
rank.  At  the  time,  male  officers  usually 
made  sergeant  after  just  three  years. 

Her  battle  wasn’t  over.  In  1987, 
she  placed  first  on  a lieutenant’s 
exam  but  was  bypassed  the  follow- 
ing year  in  favor  of  four  lower- 
scoring  male  sergeants.  She  appealed 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  while  awaiting  the  outcome  of 
her  case,  she  was  finally  promoted 


in  1989  and  became  the  department’s 
first  female  lieutenant. 

She  scored  another  “first”  when 
she  was  promoted  to  captain  in  1992, 
becoming  the  first  woman  in  the  de- 
partment to  reach  that  rank  and  one  of 
only  three  female  police  captains  in 
the  entire  state. 

Now,  Meara  is  at  the  top  of  the  500- 
officer  heap:  The  city’s  Police  Com- 
mission chose  her  as  chief  Feb.  2. 

Despite  her  achievements,  the 
department  still  has  only  about  “two 
dozen”  female  officers,  and  increas- 
ing their  numbers  will  be  one  of  Meara’s 
goals , she  told  Law  Enforcement  News 
recently.  “That  last  four  or  five  may- 
ors have  had  affirmative  action  plans 
on  file  at  City  Hall,  with  a goal  of  47 
percent  female  officers  in  the  Police 
Department,’’  said  Meara,  50,  a 22- 
year  veteran  of  the  agency.  “Very 
little  was  done  in  terms  of  recruitment, 
so  we  are  going  to  be  much  more  active 
in  recruiting"  at  local  schools  and 
colleges. 

Meara  said  letters  from  local  school- 
children suggest  they  already  see  her 
as  a role  model.  She  added  that  two  of 
the  agency’s  juvenile  officers  as  well 
as  its  DARE  officer  — which  she  said 
are  "high-visibility  positions  in  the 
community" — are  women  who  might 
themselves  influence  youngsters  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps. 

Meara  spent  1 0 years  as  a detective 


investigating  rape  and  child  abuse 
cases,  and  is  known  statewide  for 
her  pioneering  work  in  those  areas. 
She’s  also  been  deeply  involved  in 
the  issue  of  domestic  violence  — 
training  hotline  volunteers,  seeking 
shelter  for  battered  women  and  abused 
children  and  sensitizing  fellow  offi- 
cers to  the  problem.  That  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a primary  concern  during 
her  administration,  she  said. 

The  Chief  also  wants  to  institute 
more  community-  and  problem-ori- 
ented policing  strategies  and  a 91 1 
call-diversion  plan  that  will  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  officers  to  respond 
to  non-emergency  calls,  freeing  them 
up  for  proactive  duties.  “I  think  it 
will  lead  to  a far  more  fulfilling  job 
for  the  rank-and-file  officer  than  to 
just  go  out  there  and  kind  of  put  out 
fires,  arrive  after  the  crime  has  been 
committed,  take  a report  and  try  to 
catch  the  bad  guys,”  she  said. 

Meara  said  she  hasn’t  encoun- 
tered any  resistance  to  her  appoint- 
ment from  male  officers.  “And  I 
don’t  anticipate  any,"  she  said.  “I 
have  a good  deal  of  support  from  the 
rank  and  file” — which  includes  her 
husband,  Thomas,  a detective  with 
18  years  on  the  force.  Her  new  job 
“hasn’t  changed  anything  at  home. 

I hope  that  he’s  delighted  — and  I 
hope  that  I don’t  hear  otherwise,” 
she  said  with  a chuckle. 
/ 


The  cat's 
meow 

Since  late  December,  a Delaware 
cop  has  been  spending  his  days  and 
nights  tracking  an  elusive  and  unusual 
fugitive  — a 1 50-pound  cougar  that  has 
been  on  the  loose  since  escaping  from 
its  home  in  Pennsylvania  last  year. 

Armed  with  a tranquilizer  gun,  Cpl. 
Butch  Lefebvre  of  the  New  Castle 
County  Police  Department  has  been 
seeking  clues  to  the  cagey  cat’s  where- 
abouts since  Dec.  29,  trudging  through 
the  densely  wooded,  populous  north- 
ern part  of  the  state.  Lefebvre,  49, 
whose  usually  works  as  a Drug  Abuse 
Resistance  Education  officer,  was 
chosen  for  the  assignment  because  of 
his  experience  hunting  cougars  for  sport 
in  Colorado  and  Idaho. 

His  goal  is  to  tree  the  animal  so  that 
it  can  be  captured  for  eventual  release 
in  a less-populated,  cougar-friendly 
habitat.  While  numerous  sightings  of 
the  animal  have  been  reported,  the 
cougar  has  proven  to  be  an  elusive 
quarry. 

“It’s  kind  of  a challenge,"  Lefebvre, 
an  1 8-year  veteran,  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  “It’s  different  than  hunt- 
ing them  out  West  because  out  there 
you  have  a woods  and  you  know  he’s  in 
those  woods.  Here,  he  can  go  from  a 
wooded  area  to  a development  in  a 
couple  of  hours." 

Therein  lies  the  problem  with  al- 
lowing the  rangy  feline  to  roam  freely. 
“He  doesn’t  stay  away  from  devel- 
oped areas,"  said  Lefebvre.  “He  does 
everything  a cougar  should  do,  but 
then  again,  he  does  everything  a cou- 
gar shouldn't  do.” 

Lefebvre  said  the  wooded  terrain  is 
perfect  for  the  cougar  because  it  is  also 
home  to  deer,  his  favorite  food.  The 
animals  once  were  indigenous  to  the 
area,  but  the  press  of  civilization  forced 
them  to  the  West,  he  said.  “It’s  still  a 
good  place  for  them.  There’s  probably 
more  deer  per  square  mile  in  this  area 
than  there  are  out  West." 

One  of  the  latest  sightings  of  the 
cougar  occurred  Feb.  26  near  West 
Grove,  Pa.,  less  than  10  miles  north- 
east of  the  state  line.  Lefebvre,  whose 
search  routinely  begins  shortly  after 
sunup  and  often  drags  into  the  early- 
moming  hours,  goes  to  the  scene  and 
looks  for  droppings,  paw  prints,  deer 


carcasses  and  other  evidence  that  might 
point  him  toward  the  animal. 

But  so  far,  he  has  yet  to  bag  the 
cougar.  “He’s  just  been  traveling  back 
and  forth.  He  can  travel  about  10  or  12 
miles  a day." 

Time  is  of  the  essence,  however 
Lefebvre  said  the  animal  appears  to  be 
staking  out  his  territory,  and  the  ap- 
proaching spiring  could  drive  him  to 
defend  the  area  if  encroached  upon  by 
humans.  “Once  he  considers  it  his 
area,  everything  in  it  is  trespassing, 
including  people  — that’s  what  makes 
him  potentially  dangerous.  It  gets  a lot 
worse  as  the  warmer  weather  gets  here. 
People  will  be  hiking  and  children  will 
be  outside  playing,  and  if  they  come  up 
to  one  of  his  fresh  kills  and  he’s  any- 
where around  it,  that’s  a dangerous 
situation." 

The  onset  of  spiring  will  also  make 
it  more  difficult  to  track  the  cougar, 
whose  tawny  brown  color  makes  him 
stand  out  in  a winter  landscape  now 
dominated  by  snow.  But  as  foliage 
returns,  “he’ll  blend  right  in  and  it  will 
be  harder  to  find  him,"  the  corporal 
said. 

When  the  animal  is  captured,  it  will 
be  transported  to  the  Brandywine  Zoo 
for  a checkup.  Eventually,  it  could  be 
returned  to  the  wild.  "A  pet  cougar  is 
always  a wild  animal,"  Lefebvre  ob- 
served. 

The  hunt  has  made  Lefebvre  some- 
what of  a folk  hero  around  the  region, 
and  especially  to  his  former  students. 
He  recently  judged  a reading  contest  at 
a local  school  where  he  visited  with 
some  of  the  youngsters.  “They  think 
it's  great,”  he  said.  “They’re  having  a 
dinner  theater  next  month  about  cou- 
gar hunting." 

Edifice 

rex 

As  a stroke  patient,  former  Hous- 
ton police  officer  Edward  J.  String- 
fellow  is  not  supposed  to  get  overly 
excited.  But  how  could  he  not  when  he 
sees  a building  named  for  him? 

The  building,  located  on  Mykawa 
Road  in  southeast  Houston,  was  dedi- 
cated in  honor  of  the  66-year-old  String- 
fellow  in  a formal  ceremony  Feb.  6.  A 
hast  of  police  officers,  family,  friends, 
and  government  officials  paid  tribute 
to  the  legendary  narcotics  officer  who 


was  among  the  first  African-Ameri- 
cans on  the  Houston  force. 

“When  I joined  the  Police  Depart- 
ment in  1954,  I could  not  envision 
something  like  this  happening,  a build- 
ing named  in  my  honor,”  said  String- 
fellow,  who  now  walks  with  the  aid  of 
a cane. 

The  force  was  as  segregated  as  the 
city  was  back  when  Stringfellow  was  a 
young  officer,  with  black  police  offi- 
cers eating  and  changing  in  separate 
rooms,  and  usually  restricted  to  patrol- 
ling the  city’s  Third  and  Fifth  Wards 
where  the  majority  of  the  city’s  black 
population  lived.  Black  officers  were 
also  barred  from  arresting  white  people. 

Stringfellow  began  making  a name 
for  himself  when  the  department  cre- 
ated its  first  narcotics  division  in  1956. 
Working  undercover  with  his  long- 
time planner,  H.M.  “Starkey”  Gray, 
he  racked  up  more  than  500  drug  ar- 
rests over  the  next  20  years  and  devel- 
oped a reputation  for  being  rough  and 
tough  on  the  streets  with  criminals. 

He  retired  from  the  Police  Depart- 
ment in  1980,  and  a year  later  was 
named  chief  city  marshal  by  then  Mayor 
Jim  McConn  He  held  that  post  until 
his  retirement  from  city  service  last 
February. 

Book 
is  a hit 

Civil  rights  attorneys  fear  the  First 
Amendment  is  being  pushed  to  the 
edge  in  a case  involving  a Boulder, 
Colo.,  publisher  who  is  being  sued  for 
aiding  and  abetting  a triple  murder  that 
defense  lawyers  claim  was  carried  out 


based  on  a book. 

“Hit  Man:  A Technical  Manual  for 
Contractors,"  is  said  to  have  been 
used  by  James  Perry  as  an  instruc- 
tional manual  for  the  1993  murders  of 
Mildred  Horn,  her  severely  disabled 
8-year-old  son  Trevor,  and  the  boy’s 
nurse,  Janice  Saunders.  Perry,  who 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death 
in  Maryland  for  the  Silver  Spring 
murders,  was  hired  by  the  boy’s  father, 
Lawrence  T.  Horn,  in  a plot  to  inherit 
malpractice  money  stemming  from  the 
child’s  disability. 

A lawyer  for  TamieUe  Horn,  Horn’s 
10-year-old  daughter,  is  suing  Peder 
C.  Lund,  the  owner  of  Paladin  Press, 
because  Lund,  he  alleges,  crossed  the 
line  from  poor  taste  to  criminal  con- 
duct with  the  “Hit  Man"  book. 

“It’s  a murder  manual,”  said  the 
lawyer,  Howard  L.  Siegel.  “Perry 
bought  the  book  from  Paladin,  he  fol- 
lowed 27  specific  instructions  in  the 
book,  and  he  executed  three  human 
beings." 

Paladin  has  published  about  600 
books  in  25  years,  including  such  titles 
as  “Be  Your  Own  Undertaker:  How  to 
Dispose  of  a Dead  Body,"  and  “Counter- 
feit ED  Made  Easy.”  Lund,  a former 
Green  Beret  who  served  in  Vietnam, 
said  he  has  no  ties  to  militia  groups, 
but  his  opinions  seem  to  echo  the 
militias'  world  view. 

“First,  they  take  away  your  right  to 
speak  out,"  he  told  The  New  York 
Times.  “Then,  they  take  away  your 
weapons.  Then,  it’s  up  to  the  gray  men 
and  the  thought  police  to  tell  you  how 
to  go." 

Civil  rights  attorneys  claim  that 
Siegel,  a liability  sp>ecialist,  will  have 
a hard  time  proving  his  case.  “There  is 
something  kind  of  nutty  in  trying  to 


hold  expression  responsible  for  crimi- 
nal acts,"  said  Leanne  Katz,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  New  York-based 
National  Coalition  Against  Censor- 
ship. 

William  C.  Wise,  first  assistant 
district  attorney  for  Boulder  County, 
said  he  was  skeptical  about  Siegel 
winning  his  case.  “I  read  so  many  of 
these  books  where  they  write  about 
killing  and  torture;  if  they  do  it  in  a 
novel  form,  it's  O.K,"  he  said. 

According  to  court  documents  filed 
in  the  suit.  Perry  bought  the  “Hit  Man" 
manual,  written  under  the  pseudonym 
Rex  Feral,  a year  before  the  killings. 
He  used  several  ideas  from  the  book  in 
the  murders,  including  the  use  of  an 
AR-7  rifle,  drilling  out  the  serial  numbers 
to  prevent  tracing,  using  a homemade 
silencer,  and  filing  down  the  barrel  and 
shell  chamber  to  confuse  ballistics 
experts. 

Peny  also  shot  Horn  and  the  nurse 
in  the  eye  three  times,  from  a distance 
of  three  feet,  just  as  the  manual  sug- 
gests. He  smothered  the  boy  using  a 
pillow. 

“The  intent  of  this  book  is  to  train 
people  to  become  assassins  and  kill- 
ers," said  Siegel.  “That’s  aiding  and 
abetting.” 
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Shooting  yields  procedural 
change,  but  no  indictments 


Language  skills 
don't  necessarily 
pay  off  for  cops 


As  the  need  for  bilingual  law  en- 
forcement officers  increases,  so  do 
demands  for  additional  compensa- 
tion for  using  that  skill  on  the  job. 

In  the  most  recent  example,  U.S. 
Customs  inspectors  in  Miami  threat- 
ened last  month  to  stop  speaking 
Spanish  and  other  languages  unless 
they  receive  a 5 -percent  increase 
Agents  say  they  have  been  waiting 
nearly  two  years  for  the  additional 
compensation  promised  to  them  by 
Congress. 

George  Rodriguez,  a leader  of 
the  Miami  agents,  said  that  he  works 
“three  times  as  hard"  as  a person 
who  speaks  only  English.  “I  can  go 
hours  at  the  Miami  International 
Airport  without  ever  speaking  Eng- 
lish," said  Rodriguez,  who  speaks 
four  languages.  “We  should  all  be 
speaking  more  languages,  not  less  " 

It  is  more  than  a money  issue,  he 
said;  it's  a matter  of  principle.  The 
U.S.  Government,  said  Rodriguez, 
should  acknowledge  that  language 
skills  are  important  in  an  increas- 
ingly polyglot  nation. 

The  agents  agreed  to  postpone 
any  action,  however,  until  the  end  of 
the  month  after  the  Treasury  De- 
partment agreed  to  negotiate  new 
payment  rules  giving  bonuses  to 
some  workers. 

The  controversial  trend  flies  in 
the  face  of  the  “English  only" 
movement,  which  holds  that  Eng- 
lish should  be  the  official  language 
of  government  and  public  life.  “Speak 
the  language  of  our  Constitution," 
said  Enos  Schera.  a leader  of  Citi- 
zens of  Dade  United,  which  suc- 
cessfully pushed  to  make  English 
the  official  language  of  Dade  County 
in  the  1980s.  “You  don't  come  here 
and  refuse  to  speak  English  or  come 
here  and  demand  to  get  paid  more  to 
speak  Spanish." 

Compensation  for  speaking  an- 


Bilingual 
Customs 
inspectors  say 
Congress  fails 
to  keep  its 
promises  on 
compensation. 


other  language  varies  around  the 
country  In  Miami,  officers  who  speak 
two  languages  are  not  compensated 
for  it.  said  Elio  Tamayo,  a Miami 
police  officer  and  board  member  of 
the  city's  Police  Hispanic  Officers 
Association. 

In  Los  Angeles,  meanwhile,  a 
number  of  bonus  pay  positions  were 
created  during  the  early  1970s  for 
officers  who  use  a second  language 
on  the  job,  said  Jacqueline  Vernon, 
the  department’s  bilingual  coordi- 
nator. Currently,  there  are  nearly 
1 ,400  such  openings  on  the  force  for 
a total  of  16  languages.  At  least  80 
percent  of  those  positions  go  to 
Spanish  speakers.  Vernon  told  The 
Washington  Post. 

“It's  so  obvious  that  the  com- 
munication skill  [of  speaking  Span- 
ish | is  a tool  for  the  police  officer," 
said  Sgt.  Ruben  Padilla,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Latin  American  Law 
Enforcement  Association  in  Los 
Angeles.  “If  you  want  to  help  or 
communicate  with  someone  you  have 
to  speak  the  language  or  it’s  very 
difficult  to  do  your  job.  If  the  officer 
is  utilizing  the  language  it’s  very 
reasonable  to  get  compensated  for 
that.  It’s  common  sense." 


Campus  rape  spurs  first 
civil  suit  under  1994  law 


An  Atlanta  grand  jury  has  decided 
not  to  indict  two  police  officers  in- 
volved in  a controversial  shootout  with 
suspected  robbers  at  a motorcycle  shop, 
in  which  eyewitnesses  claimed  one 
unarmed  victim  was  shot  at  point- 
blank  range  as  he  crawled  on  a side- 
walk to  escape  the  fusillade. 

The  incident  prompted  Police  Chief 
Beverly  Harvard  to  change  the  proce- 
dures police  use  to  canvass  for  wit- 
nesses, following  the  disclosure  that  it 
took  20  days  and  several  news  reports 
before  police  interviewed  four  wit- 
nesses whose  version  of  the  shooting 
differed  from  that  offered  by  the  offi- 
cers. 

The  disclosure  sparked  charges  that 
police  conducted  a shoddy  investiga- 
tion and  tried  to  cover  up  the  incident. 
Police  officials  acknowledged  that 
mistakes  were  made,  but  denied  alle- 
gations of  any  coverup 

In  addition,  Mayor  Bill  Campbell 
said  last  month  he  would  reactivate  the 
city’s  defunct  Civilian  Review  Board 
to  investigate  the  killing  of  Jerry  Jackson, 
23,  who  witnesses  said  had  begged  for 
his  life  before  being  shot,  because  the 
incident  had  caused  a “crisis  of  confi- 
dence" between  the  public  and  the 
Police  Department.  The  incident  dealt 
a setback  to  the  agency's  effort  to 
emerge  from  a corruption  scandal 
involving  officers  who  demanded  money 
from  drug  dealers  in  exchange  for 
protection. 

On  Feb.  8,  a grand  jury  declined  to 


A sharp  jump  in  the  rate  of  juvenile 
crime  in  Mississippi  has  forced  the 
state's  police  agencies  to  begin  taking 
youth  violence  more  seriously. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice,  Mississippi  led  the  nation  in 
the  growth  of  its  per  capita  crime  rate, 
both  juvenile  and  adult,  between  1993 
and  1994.  While  overall  crime  increased 
in  the  state  by  9.5  percent  during  that 
time  period,  juvenile  crime  has  sky- 
rocketed in  some  areas  by  as  much  as 
89  percent  over  the  past  decade. 

"For  a long  time,  we  didn’t  think 
juveniles  were  that  serious,"  said  Holly 
Springs  Police  Capt.  Jimmy  Howell. 
“We  are  having  to  shift  our  focus." 

In  his  day,  said  Marshall  County 
Sheriff  s Deputy  Wesley  Crutcher,  a 
disagreement  between  two  teen-agers 
might  have  led  to  a fist  fight,  but  they 
both  walked  away  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
“You  don’t  even  hear  about  kids  get- 


A militia  group  is  plotting  to  kid- 
nap a Federal  judge  and  hold  the  jurist 
for  ransom,  according  to  a memo  is- 
sued last  month  by  the  U.S.  Marshals 
Service,  which  cited  the  FBI  as  the 
source  of  the  information. 

The  advisory,  issued  in  early  Feb- 
ruary, was  sent  to  all  36  judges  as- 
signed to  the  Houston-based  Southern 
District  of  Texas,  advising  them  to 
take  appropriate  precautions,  includ- 
ing tightening  security.  The  Houston 
Chronicle  reported  Feb.  2 1 . 

The  memo,  which  was  signed  by 
Chief  Judge  Norman  Black,  states: 


indict  Officers  Wayne  L Pinckney 
and  Willie  T.  Sauls  on  charges  of 
murder,  felony  murder  and  aggravated 
assault.  Pinckney  and  Sauls  were  in 
plainclothes  responding  to  what  they 
thought  was  a robbery  at  a motorcycle 
shop  Dec.  7 when  the  owner  — thinking 
he  was  going  to  be  robbed  by  the 
officers  — opened  fire. 

Witnesses  claimed  Jackson  was  shot 
by  Pinckney  as  he  lay  prone  on  the 
sidewalk  outside  the  store,  but  ballis- 
tic tests  later  showed  that  Jackson  had 
been  killed  by  ricocheting  bullets. 

Sauls  has  been  reinstated  but  Pinck- 
ney remains  suspended  with  pay.  as 
Campbell  said  questions  remain  about 
how  the  officer  used  his  gun.  “The  use 
of  firearms,  especially  by  undercover 
officers,  clearly  is  an  issue,”  the  Mayor 
said  on  Feb.  8. 

Last  month.  Harvard  announced  she 
had  instituted  new  rules  governing  how 
police  canvass  crime  scenes  for  wit- 
nesses, including  a requirement  that 
officers  document  specific  areas  cov- 
ered in  investigations.  More  changes 
are  likely,  said  Campbell,  who  left  it 
up  to  Harvard  to  make  changes  as  she 
sees  fit.  “I  have  full  confidence  in  her 
ability  to  run  the  department,"  the 
Mayor  said. 

“Neither  Chief  Harvard  nor  I are 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
investigation  was  conducted.  She  has 
announced  some  changes  with  regard 
to  canvassing  areas  already.  She  is 
exploring  other  personnel  changes  as  a 


ting  into  fights  anymore,"  he  said 
"They’re  just  shooting  each  other  " 
The  state  is  said  to  have  the  na- 
tion’s third  worst  per  capita  rate  for 
violent  deaths  of  teens  age  15  to  19 
Some  20,080 juveniles  were  handled 
by  the  state’s  Youth  Court  system  in 
1994,  the  latest  year  for  which  com- 
plete statistics  are  available.  Missis- 
sippi spends  more  than  $100  million 
annually  on  its  juvenile  justice  system, 
second  only  to  Ohio.  The  youths  re- 
manded to  that  court  were  charged 
with  rape,  murder  and  robbery,  as  well 
as  running  away  and  violating  curfew. 

The  state  has  recently  begun  re- 
vamping its  laws  to  reflect  the  rise  in 
juvenile  violence.  In  1994,  the  age  of 
consent  for  felonies  was  lowered  from 
18  to  17  so  that  older  juveniles  could 
be  tried  as  adults.  Another  law  allows 
the  prosecution  of  1 3-year-olds  as  adults 
for  capital  crimes. 


“The  FBI  has  information  that  a fringe 
militia  group  in  Central  Texas  has  a 
plot  to  kidnap  a federal  judge  to  be  held 
for  ransom." 

Klanwatch,  an  arm  of  the  Southern 
Poverty  Law  Center  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  has  identified  10  militia  groups 
and  five  militia  support  groups  operat- 
ing out  of  Texas. 

The  threat  is  being  taken  seriously 
in  the  wake  of  last  April’s  bombing  of 
the  Federal  building  in  Oklahoma  City 
In  response  to  the  bombing,  security  at 
Federal  facilities  has  been  dramati- 
cally increased. 


result  of  the  problems  with  the  inves- 
tigation." 

David  Lefkowitz,  an  attorney  for 
one  of  three  witnesses  who  went  pub- 
lic on  Dec.  27  with  their  version  of  the 
shooting,  said  they  came  forward  after 
days  had  gone  by  without  police  con- 
tacting them.  He  said  they  had  repeat- 
edly watched  news  reports  in  which 
police  officials,  who  knew  about  the 
witnesses,  kept  contradicting  what  they 
had  seen.  “It  was  beginning  to  look 
like  a cover-up  at  worst  and  disinterest 
at  best  on  the  part  of  the  police," 
Lefkowitz  said. 

But  Chief  Harvard  defended  the 
department,  saying  investigators  had 
tried  to  reach  Lefkowitz  by  telephone 
and  left  a phone  message  that  had  not 
been  returned  — a claim  that  the  attor- 
ney denied.  She  added  that  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  had  made  follow-up  dif- 
ficult. 

Campbell’s  proposal  to  revive  the 
review  board  is  seen  as  a response  to 
assertions  that  a stringent  oversight 
policy,  in  which  all  police-involved 
shootings  were  sent  to  the  Fulton  County 
District  Attorney’s  Office  for  investi- 
gation, has  been  dormant  for  over  two 
years,  allowing  police  officials  to 
conclude  that  a dozen  fatal  shootings 
during  that  period  were  justified. 

Although  Harvard  said  all  depart- 
ment shootings  are  reviewed  by  prose- 
cutors, District  Attorney  Lewis  Slaton 
said  police  stopped  sending  all  files  in 
1992.  He  said  his  office  now  only 
examines  cases  at  the  department’s 
request,  adding  that  few  of  the  cases 
his  office  receives  are  presented  to  a 
grand  jury 

The  review  board,  which  was  cre- 
ated by  former  Mayor  Andrew  Young 
in  the  1980s  after  a series  of  shootings 
at  public  housing  projects,  never  won 
the  support  of  a majority  of  City  Coun- 
cil members  and  “disappeared"  — but 
was  never  officially  disbanded  — when 
Maynard  Jackson  became  Mayor  in 
1990,  according  to  one  former  mem- 
ber, attorney  Jim  Hasson. 


In  the  first  civil  case  to  be  brought 
under  the  1994  Violence  Against 
Women  Act,  an  18-year-old  college 
freshman  has  filed  an  $8. 3-million  suit 
against  her  former  school  and  two 
student  athletes  she  claims  raped  her. 

The  suit  also  seeks  to  bar  the  school, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  & State  Univer- 
sity. known  as  Virginia  Tech,  from 
handling  sexual-assault  complaints 
through  its  internal  judicial  process, 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  most  schools . 

The  victim,  Christy  Brzonkala,  says 
she  was  returning  from  a campus  party 
with  another  female  student  at  2 A.M. 
on  Sept.  21,  1994,  when  the  women 
were  called  to  from  the  third  floor  of  a 
dorm  by  the  defendants.  Antonio  J 
Morrison,  a reserve  linebacker  on  a 
four-year  athletic  scholarship,  and  James 
L.  Crawford. 

When  her  friend  and  Crawford  left 
the  room  after  a few  minutes.  Brzonkala 
claims,  Morrison  raped  her.  Crawford 
then  returned,  according  to  the  law- 
suit, and  the  two  men  took  turns  sexu- 
ally assaulting  her. 

Crawford  was  cleared  after  another 
teammate  came  forward  as  an  alibi 


witness,  but  Morrison  was  found  guilty 
under  a 1994-1995  student  code  that 
includes  sexual  assault  as  a form  of 
"abusive  conduct."  Last  May,  Dean  of 
Students  Cathryn  T.  Goree  rejected 
what  was  supposed  to  be  Morrison’s 
final  appeal. 

Morrison  was  given  another  hear- 
ing, however,  after  he  threatened  to 
sue,  claiming  that  the  code  had  not 
been  published  in  the  handbook  until 
after  the  incident.  A second  panel  held 
a new  hearing  under  the  old  provision, 
which  has  no  explicit  reference  to  sexual 
assault. 

It  is  at  this  point,  Brzonkala's  law- 
suit claims,  that  she  was  put  at  a 
"profound  disadvantage"  by  the  school, 
which  intimidated  her  into  a second 
hearing.  In  addition,  an  audiotape  of 
the  first  hearing  was  given  to  Morri- 
son, but  denied  to  Brzonkala  under 
Federal  privacy  laws. 

The  one-year  suspension  meted  out 
to  Morrison  by  the  second  panel  was 
subsequently  voided  on  appeal  by 
university  Provost  Peggy  S.  Meszaros, 
who  called  the  sanction  "unduly  harsh" 
when  compared  with  other  cases.  In- 


stead, Morrison  was  ordered  to  attend 
a “one-hour  educational  session." 

Brzonkala,  who  has  since  trans- 
ferred to  another  school,  learned  about 
Momson's  reinstatement  to  school  and 
the  football  team  from  the  sports  page 
of  The  Washington  Post. 

Women’s  advocates  claim  that, 
unlike  the  criminal  justice  system, 
university  hearings  offer  women  con- 
fidentiality and  some  redress,  along 
with  a lower  burden  of  proof  Colleges 
make  determinations  based  on  a pre- 
ponderance of  evidence,  which  offi- 
cials said  is  better  suited  to  the  reality 
of  sexual  abuse  on  campuses,  90  per- 
cent of  which  is  between  acquaintances 
and  fueled  by  alcohol. 

The  Violence  Against  Women  Act 
holds  that  rape  and  domestic  violence 
are  as  much  a hate  crime  against  women 
as  lynching  was  a hate  crime  against 
blacks  during  the  Reconstruction  era. 
While  opponents  of  the  law  charged 
that  it  would  flood  Federal  courts  with 
new  cases,  Julie  Goldscheid,  an  attor- 
ney with  the  NOW  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund,  said  that  so  far  only  a 
few  criminal  cases  have  been  brought. 
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(A  roundup  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
developments  at  the  Federal  level. ) 

BJS  on-line 

Crime  data  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  is 
now  available  free  on  charge  through  the  bureau’s  new  home 
page  site  on  the  Internet.  The  home  page  — http// 
www.ojp.usdoj.gov/bjs/  — will  provide  access  to  more  than  43 
gigabytes  of  data,  some  of  it  dating  to  the  mid-1970s,  said  BJS 
Director  Jan  M.  Chaiken,  who  added  that  the  site  will  be 
updated  frequently. 

Among  the  publications  available  on-line  are  “Violence 
Against  Women:  Estimates  from  the  Redesigned  Survey." 
“Weapons  Offenses  and  Offenders."  “Prisoners  at  Mid-Year. 
1995,"  “Capital  Punishment,  1994,"  “Drug  and  Crime:  Facts, 
1994,"  “Guns  Used  in  Crime"  and  “Trends  in  Juvenile 
Justice."  Graphics  that  appeared  in  print  form  also  are 
accessible  at  the  site,  Chaiken  added. 

“Crime  statisticians  regard  this  archive  as  a national 
treasure  The  Internet  allows  access  to  basic  criminal  justice 
statistics  in  the  electronic  age  the  way  the  National  Archives 
exhibits  the  documents  of  our  Founding  Fathers  from  the  paper 
information  age,"  Chaiken  said. 

Gaining  and  losing  ground 

Drug  seizures  at  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  jumped  by  25 
percent  last  year,  according  to  a Customs  Service  report  on  its 
year-old  Operation  Hard-Line  drug-trafficking  crackdown.  The 
report  comes  amid  charges  of  drug-related  corruption  in  the 
agency  and  criticisms  of  Commissioner  George  Wiese's 
leadership. 

In  the  year  prior  to  the  crackdown,  agents  inspecting  trucks 
at  the  three  busiest  entry  points  on  the  2,000-mile  border  did 
not  make  a single  cocaine  seizure.  But  in  1995,  Customs  agents 
regained  lost  ground,  seizing  a record  51,162  pounds  of  cocaine 
— up  19  percent  over  1994  They  also  seized  137  pounds  of 
heroin,  an  increase  of  108  percent. 

The  charges  of  drug-related  corruption,  which  are  under  in- 
vestigation by  the  FBI  and  a Federal  grand  jury,  include 
allegations  that  some  Customs  inspectors  took  payoffs  from 
drug  traffickers  to  look  the  other  way  while  cocaine-laden 
trucks  entered  the  United  States  from  Mexico. 

Some  former  employees  have  also  charged  that  “Line  Re- 
lease," a Customs  program  designed  to  allow  speedier 
processing  of  cargo  trucks  at  the  border,  has  allowed  more 
drugs  to  flow  into  the  U.S.  The  program  allows  companies  that 
pass  a background  check  to  send  cargo  trucks  across  the  border 
with  little  or  no  inspections. 

In  another  development,  two  New  York  City -area  Customs 
inspectors  were  arrested  Feb.  15  and  charged  with  kidnapping 
and  beating  a suspected  drug  dealer  while  trying  to  rob  him  of 
cocaine  and  cash. 

Federal  prosecutors  say  Richard  Ramos  and  Gerasimos  Kap- 
saskis,  who  worked  as  inspectors  at  Kennedy  and  Newark 
airports,  conspired  to  abduct  a man  believed  to  have  received 
220  pounds  of  cocaine  last  September,  as  well  as  cash  from 
another  drug  sale.  The  inspectors  allegedly  beat  the  man, 
handcuffed  him,  forced  him  into  their  car  and  drove  off.  The 
victim  jumped  out  of  the  vehicle  at  an  intersection  and 
persuaded  a passing  motonst  to  take  him  to  a police  station. 

The  agents  were  later  nabbed  through  a license-plate  trace. 

The  Russians  have  landed 

FBI  officials  warned  Congress  recently  that  the  biggest  or- 
ganized crime  threat  to  the  nation  is  the  burgeoning  network  of 
New  York  City-based  Russian  gangsters,  whose  power 
threatens  to  surpass  that  of  traditional  crime  groups  like  the 
Mafia. 

Deputy  Assistant  Director  James  Moody,  who  appeared 
before  a House  crime  subcommittee  Jan.  25,  said  that  since  the 
fall  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1991,  the  Russian  mob  has  tightened 
its  grip  on  a variety  of  crime  operations  including  drug 
trafficking,  extortion,  prostitution,  kidnapping  and  money 
laundering  Most  members  show  no  fear  of  the  U.S.  criminal 
justice  system,  which  is  more  lenient  than  that  of  Russia,  and 
there  is  evidence  they  are  forging  alliances  with  other  organized 
crime  groups  in  Italy  and  Colombia 

Assistant  Director  James  Kallstrom,  who  heads  the  bureau’s 
New  York  field  office,  told  The  New  York  Daily  News  that  the 
bureau  is  determined  to  prevent  the  Russian  mob  from  expand- 
ing “That’s  why  we’ve  transferred  agents  and  other  scarce 
resources  out  of  traditional  organized  crime  investigations  and 
foreign  counterintelligence  to  concentrate  on  Russian  crime," 
he  said. 

Keeping  ‘em  covered 

A Florida  Congressman  has  sponsored  a bill  that  would  pre- 
serve medical  benefits  for  police  officers  and  firefighters  forced 


into  retirement  by  job-related  injuries. 

Representative  Peter  Deutch,  a Democrat,  said  he  wrote  the 
bill  after  hearing  of  two  Plantation,  Fla.,  police  officers  who 
were  severely  burned  last  July  when  a man  set  off  a bomb  in  a 
gasoline-drenched  room  where  he  was  holding  two  girls 
hostage.  The  suspect  and  the  teen-agers  were  killed. 

Alu  and  O’Hara,  who  are  on  administrative  leave,  still 
receive  their  full  salary  as  they  undergo  rehabilitation,  but  their 
families  were  left  without  health  coverage.  In  the  face  of 
widespread  criticism,  the  department  changed  its  policy 
retroactively  to  help  the  officers. 

Under  Deutch's  proposal,  which  was  announced  Jan.  31, 
states  and  municipalities  that  receive  Federal  anti -crime  funds 
would  be  required  to  maintain  health  benefits  uninterrupted  for 
officers  who  are  injured  in  the  line  of  duty  and  are  unable  to 
return  to  work.  Failure  to  do  so  would  result  in  the  loss  of  up  to 
33  percent  of  their  Federal  funds.  “When  they  go  down  in  the 
line  of  duty,  we  have  an  obligation  to  provide  for  their  long- 
term care,"  Deutch  said. 

Hitting  the  nail  on  the  head 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Jamie  S.  Gorelick  last  month 
presented  “Hammer  Awards"  to  teams  of  employees  from  the 
FBI  and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  for  their 
efforts  to  make  government  more  efficient. 

The  award,  the  brainchild  of  Vice  President  A1  Gore, 
recognizes  Federal  employees  who  help  to  “reinvent  govern- 
ment” by  improving  customer  service,  empowering  employees, 
cutting  red  tape  and  getting  back  to  basics.  The  award  is  named 
for  the  $600  hammers  bought  by  the  Defense  Department  in  the 
1980s. 

The  1 1 -member  Semi-Automated  Mailer  team  of  the  FBI’s 
Criminal  Justice  Information  Services  Division  was  cited  for 
dramatically  speeding  up  the  process  of  providing  arrest  records 
to  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  Fifteen  members  of  the  INS 
Border  Crossing  Card  Business  Process  Reengineering  Team 
were  honored  for  reducing  from  eight  months  to  one  week  the 
processing  of  applications  for  Border  Crossing  Cards,  without 
any  risk  of  admitting  illegal  aliens. 

The  FBI  team,  which  processes  and  mails  1 .4  million 
criminal  histones  each  month,  developed  the  Semi-Automated 
Mailer,  which  utilizes  state-of-the-art  robotics  technology.  The 
SAM  team  developed  its  own  operating  rules,  eliminated 
inefficient,  outdated  regulations  and  abolished  excessive 
supervisory  positions.  The  result  was  a reduction  in  customer- 
response  time  to  one  to  two  days,  from  the  previous  one  to  two 
weeks. 

A phone  call  away 

A national  hot  line  to  report  domestic  abuse,  which  was 
mandated  by  the  1994  anti-crime  law,  this  month  began  serving 
the  estimated  6 million  women  who  are  victims  of  domestic 
violence  each  year  The  24-hour  hot  line  offers  a toll-free 
number  — 800-799-7233  — and  provides  information  in  both 
Spanish  and  English.  Based  in  Austin,  Texas,  the  hot  line  is 
funded  by  a $1  million  Federal  grant  and  matching  private 
donations. 

. . .And  stay  out 

A record  31,500  criminal  aliens  were  expelled  from  the 
United  States  in  1995,  but  the  actual  number  could  be  even 
higher.  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  said  Jan.  31 

Reno  said  preliminary  data  showed  that  2,140  criminal 
aliens  were  taken  from  Federal,  state  and  county  prisons  and 
jails  last  December,  pushing  the  total  for  the  year  past  the 
previous  record  of  30,000  expulsions,  set  in  1994.  She  said  data 
was  incomplete  because  of  the  two  recent  shutdowns  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Reno  also  announced  that  44  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  share  $87  million  provided  by  1994  anti-crime 
legislation  to  cover  the  cost  of  incarcerating  criminal  aliens. 

But  California  Gov.  Pete  Wilsoiways  that  figure  is  just  a drop 
in  the  bucket,  noting  that  his  state  spends  $400  million  a year 
imprisoning  aliens.  Wilson  sued  the  Federal  Government  in 
1994  for  failing  to  provide  reimbursements,  prompting  similar 
lawsuits  by  other  states.  California  lost  the  suit  at  trial;  an 
appeal  is  pending  before  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  medium  is  the  message 

Prison  sentences  for  defendants  in  LSD  possession  cases 
should  be  based  on  the  combined  weight  of  the  drug  and  the 
medium  — paper,  for  example  — used  to  carry  it  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  last  month. 

In  the  Jan.  22  ruling,  the  Justices  rejected  a U.S.  Sentencing 
Commission  guideline  that  established  a uniform  presumptive 
weight  of  0.4  milligrams  for  all  doses  of  LSD,  regardless  of  the 
earner.  The  weight  distinction  is  important  because  pnson 
sentences  on  Federal  drug  convictions  are  determined  by  weight 


or  quantity  of  the  drugs  involved. 

The  ruling  revealed  disparities  in  two  sets  of  Federal 
sentencing  guidelines  — those  determined  by  U.S.  Sentencing 
Commission  rules  and  mandatory  minimums  enacted  by 
Congress.  Writing  for  the  Supreme  Court  majority,  Justice 
Anthony  M.  Kennedy  alluded  to  the  difference,  conceding  that 
“it  results  in  significant  disparity  of  punishment  meted  out  to 
LSD  offenders  relative  to  other  narcotics."  But,  he  added. 
Congress,  not  the  Court,  “has  the  responsibility  for  revising  its 
statutes." 

The  ruling  came  in  the  case  of  an  Illinois  man  arrested  in 
1988  for  selling  more  than  1 1 ,000  doses  of  LSD  on  blotter 
paper,  whose  total  combined  weight  was  109  grams  Because 
the  weight  was  more  than  10  grams,  Meirl  Gilbert  Neal  was 
subject  to  a 10-year  mandatory  minimum  sentence.  Ultimately, 
Neal  was  sentenced  to  188-235  months  in  prison.  While  an 
appeal  of  the  sentence  was  pending,  the  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion had  said  judges  should  presume  that  each  dose  of  LSD  to 
weigh  0.4  milligrams,  regardless  of  its  carrier  medium,  making 
Neale  liable  for  a total  of  4.58  grams  of  LSD  and  therefore 
subject  to  a prison  term  of  70  to  87  months. 

Do  not  exceed  55 

Congress  can  continue  to  enforce  a mandatory  retirement 
age  of  55  for  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
last  month.  Without  comment,  the  Justices  on  Jan.  16  rejected 
an  appeal  filed  by  10  former  Capitol  Police  officers  who  sued 
after  being  forced  to  retire  at  55  — before  the  age  limit  was 
raised  to  57  two  years  ago. 

In  1991,  the  enactment  of  the  Government  Employee  Rights 
Act  extended  to  Congressional  employees  many  of  the  employ- 
ment rights  enjoyed  by  other  Federal  workers.  The  plaintiffs 
argued  that  the  1991  law  extending  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act,  which  bans  mandatory  retirement  for  most 
American  workers,  also  applied  to  Capitol  Police  personnel. 

The  Senate’s  Office  of  Fair  Employment  Practices  and  a 
Federal  appeals  court  both  rejected  that  argument. 

Got  a match? 

The  Detroit  Police  Department  is  the  latest  participant  in 
Ceasefire,  a high-tech  program  run  by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  that  cuts  the  time  needed  to  link  bullets 
with  weapons  used  in  crimes. 

The  system,  also  known  as  the  Integrated  Ballistic  Identifi- 
cation System,  allows  ballistics  experts  to  electronically 
compare  and  match  bullet  fragments  and  shell  casings  from 
crime  scenes.  The  device  uses  a laser  to  photograph  marks  left 
on  a bullet  when  it  is  fired.  The  markings  make  a virtual 
fingerprint  of  the  weapon  because  markings  left  on  fired 
ammunition  vary  with  every  gun. 

“The  Ceasefire  program,  can  help  you  find  the  ballistic 
equivalent  of  a needle  in  a haystack,"  said  Treasury  Secretary 
Robert  Rubin. 

Detroit  joins  Atlanta,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco 
and  Washington  among  cities  currently  using  IBIS,  which  is 
credited  with  helping  to  link  over  200  shooting  incidents 
nationwide,  according  ATF  Director  John  Magaw.  The  Detroit 
suburbs  of  Sterling  Heights  and  Northville  will  be  linked  by 
satellite  to  the  Detroit  IBIS  unit,  officials  said. 

Traffic-stopping  decision 

All  traffic  stops  are  valid  if  a moving  violation  — no  matter 
how  minor  — is  observed,  regardless  of  officers'  underlying 
motives,  according  to  a recent  ruling  by  the  U.S.  10th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Denver. 

The  8-3  decision,  stemming  from  a case  involving  a traffic 
stop  that  ended  in  arrest  for  a Columbian  national  and  the 
seizure  of  163  pounds  of  cocaine  found  in  the  trunk  of  his  car, 
reversed  an  earlier  ruling  that  resulted  in  dismissals  of  several 
drug  cases  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma  and 
Utah  that  began  with  traffic  stops.  Previously,  the  appellate 
court  invalidated  such  cases  if  judges  determined  that  reason- 
able officers  would  not  have  pulled  over  motorists  unless  they 
were  suspicious  of  their  cargo. 

Scott  Matheson,  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  Utah,  said  the  ruling 
does  not  give  police  unlimited  power  to  conduct  warrantless 
searches  of  vehicles.  The  ruling,  handed  down  in  mid-Decem- 
ber, emphasizes  that  officers  still  must  have  clear  suspicion 
before  conducting  a felony  search  following  a traffic  stop. 

Chief  Judge  Stephanie  Seymour,  one  of  the  three  dissenters, 
scolded  the  majority  for  "ignoring"  previous  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  rulings.  She  predicted  that  the  decision  will  not  survive 
High  Court  scrutiny,  and  warned  that  police  can  now  justify 
pulling  over  minority  motorists  for  minor  traffic  violations 
when  the  prime  reason  for  the  stop  is  to  look  for  drugs. 

The  ruling  affirms  the  conviction  of  Carlos  Botero-Ospina, 
who  was  arrested  while  transporting  cocaine  along  Interstate  70 
in  March  1993 
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Patrolling  cyberspace, 
looking  for  clues  & crimes 


Libraries'  databases 
crippled  by  vandals 


Libraries  have  become  the  new- 
est targets  for  computer  vandals, 
who  caused  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  damage  to  the  King 
County,  Wash.,  Public  Library  in 
two  recent  attacks. 

Some  $200,000  in  damage  was 
accrued  when  hackers  broke  into  the 
system  on  Jan.  1 3 and  again  on  Feb. 
2 and  removed  portions  of  the  sys- 
tem's applications  software,  biblio- 
graphic database  and  circulation 
software.  The  intrusion  backed  up 
the  flow  of  503,000  books,  movies 
and  recordings,  and  forced  librari- 
ans to  check  out  and  locate  materi- 
als manually. 

Experts  say  library  computer  sys- 
tems are  increasingly  vulnerable  be- 
cause they  are  designed  to  be  open 
and  accessible  to  the  public.  Li- 
brarians want  users  to  dial  up  or 
enter  their  system  through  the  In- 
ternet. 

“We  used  to  worry  about  books 
being  stolen  or  major  pages  being 
taken  out,"  LaDonna  Kienitz,  the 
president  of  the  Public  Library 


Association,  told  The  Seattle  Times. 
“The  stakes  are  so  much  higher 
now  because  our  databases  are  so 
much  more  sophisticated." 

Exactly  who  is  behind  the  King 
County  cybocnme,  arguably  the  most 
extensive  example  of  such  damage 
to  date,  is  still  under  investigation. 
The  FBI.  one  of  several  local,  state 
and  Federal  agencies  involved  in 
the  probe,  entered  the  case  under  the 
Computer  Fraud  and  Abuse  Act  of 
1986,  according  to  Special  Agent 
Roberta  Burroughs. 

The  King  County  Library,  the 
nation's  fifth-largest  system,  is  not 
the  only  one  to  be  hacked.  Some 
6,000  librarians  and  teachers  were 
locked  out  of  a library  network  in 
New  Jersey  in  January  after  hackers 
broke  into  it.  Last  September,  a 17- 
year-old  from  Santa  Rosa,  Calif, 
caused  $17,466  in  damage  to  the 
Sonoma  County  Library 's  computer 
system  and  was  ordered  to  pay  $500 
in  restitution,  turn  over  his  com- 
puter, and  perform  200  hours  of 
community  service. 
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The  electronic  mail  of  two  men 
who  were  cyberspace  pen  pals  until 
one  killed  the  other  has  been  seized  by 
New  Jersey  police  in  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  time  online  messages 
have  been  scrutinized  for  clues  in  a 
homicide  investigation. 

East  Windsor  police  found  the  body 
of  Jesse  Unger,  38,  under  a tarp  on  Jan. 
4 in  the  basement  of  the  home  of 
George  Hemenway,  also  38.  Accord- 
ing to  police,  an  unidentified  15-year- 
old  boy  was  also  in  the  house  at  the 
time  of  the  murder.  Police  are  investi- 
gating the  boy's  allegations  that 
Hemenway  shot  Unger  because  he  had 
sexually  molested  the  boy 

The  two  men  and  the  teen-ager  are 
believed  to  have  met  through  a gay 
men’s  chat  group,  “New  Jersey  Men 
for  Men,"  on  America  Online.  Acting 
on  behalf  of  East  Windsor  authorities, 
Fairfax  County,  Va.,  police  executed  a 
search  warrant  at  the  Vienna,  Va., 
headquarters  of  America  Online,  seek- 
ing the  E-mail  messages  of  subscrib- 
ers whose  names  have  surfaced  during 
the  murder  investigation. 

The  case  reflects  a growing  realiza- 
tion by  law  enforcement  agencies  that 
many  activities,  both  legal  and  illegal, 
are  conducted  over  the  Internet.  “You 
can’t  ignore  the  fact  that  there’s  com- 
puter when  you're  investigating  a case 
when  there’s  evidence  to  be  followed," 
said  Timothy  J.  McNamara,  an  assis- 
tant Mercer  County  prosecutor. 

When  a message  is  sent  through  the 
Internet,  it  does  not  just  disappear  into 


cyberspace,  as  is  commonly  believed. 
“Once  you  type  something  on  a com- 
puter keyboard  and  it  goes  through  the 
network,  a permanent  record  can  be 
maintained,”  Mary  J.  Culnan,  an  expert 
in  computer  privacy  issues  at  George- 
town University  School  of  Business, 
told  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Pam  McGraw,  a spokesman  for 
American  Online,  said  the  company 
does  not  keep  records  of  chat-group 
discussions,  which  are  the  cyber-equiva- 
lent of  telephone  party  lines,  but  it 
does  keep  E-mail  messages  on  file  for 
five  to  25  days. 

“What  people  may  not  understand 
is  when  they  go  on  line,  there  are 
records  that  are  generated,  and  how 
long  that  information  is  kept  and  how 
it’s  used  is  certainly  something  people 
need  to  understand,”  said  Jonah  Seiger, 
a policy  analyst  at  the  Center  for 
Democracy  and  Technology. 

In  Maryland  recently,  a college 
student's  message  over  the  Internet 
asking  Net  users  to  help  a teen-age  girl 
who  was  being  abused  sparked  an 
investigation  by  Montgomery  County 
police  after  they  were  given  a fax  of  the 
message. 

The  original  message,  which  in- 
cluded the  family’s  telephone  number, 
was  circulated  over  several  Internet 
newsgroups  devoted  to  child  welfare, 
psychology  and  civil  liberties. 

The  message  said  the  girl,  identi- 
fied as  Erika,  was  a victim  of  abuse 
because  she  was  confined  to  home 
except  for  going  to  school  or  work. 


was  forbidden  to  have  friends  or  use 
the  telephone,  and  was  fed  nothing  but 
peanut  butter  and  jelly  sandwiches. 

The  girl’s  grandparents  said  they 
had  twice  tried  to  gain  custody  of  the 
girl,  citing  abuse. 

“Coming  through  the  Internet,  this 
is  new  to  us,"  said  Det.  Stephen 
Meiklejohn.  Meiklejohn  said  he  has 
interviewed  the  girl’s  father,  and  will 
be  interviewing  her  stepmother  and- 
William  White,  the  student  who  wrote 
the  note. 

The  response  to  White’s  original 
message  was  so  huge  that  he  had  to 
post  another  message  asking  people  to 
stop  calling  the  girl’s  home.  Erika,  the 
message  said,  is  developing  a fear  of 
being  kidnapped. 

As  it  turns  out,  police  are  not  the 
only  ones  searching  for  crime  on  the 
Internet.  A branch  of  the  Guardian 
Angels  anti -crime  group  that  calls  it- 
self the  CyberAngels  has  been  surfing 
the  Net,  looking  for  pedophiles  who 
may  try  to  lure  children. 

The  CyberAngels  were  formed  last 
June  when  Curtis  Sliwa,  the  Guardian 
Angels'  founder  and  president,  men- 
tioned his  American  Online  E-mail 
address  on  his  radio  show  in  New  Y ork 
City  and  received  more  than  300  mes- 
sages from  concerned  parents.  The 
CyberAngels  went  global  in  August 
when  it  was  offered  a World  Wide 
Web  site  by  an  organization  that  helps 
parents  monitor  their  children’s  In- 
ternet surfing. 

As  an  example  of  the  CyberAngels  ’ 


work,  a posting  ostensibly  from  a 16- 
year-old  girl  who  wanted  other  teen- 
age girls  to  share  their  sexual  fantasies 
was  reported  by  the  Angels  because 
the  language  used  seemed  suspiciously 
grown-up. 

The  messages  were  traced  back  to  a 
47-year-old  male  employee  at  a school 
in  England.  The  school  said  it  would 
take  action. 


The  CyberAngels,  who  claim  they 
have  discovered  gangs  and  death  threats 
on  the  Net,  have  come  under  fire  from 
other  groups  who  use  the  Net  and  are 
apparently  wary  of  all  policing  efforts. 

One  such  group,  calling  itself  “Dark- 
space,"  has  bunched  a campaign  against 
the  CyberAngels.  nearly  shutting  down 
their  system  at  one  point  by  sending 
them  over  13,000  E-mail  messages. 


$10  worth  of  peace  of  mind? 

Sex-felon  hotline  draws  callers  — & critics 


The  nation’s  first  sex  offender  tele- 
phone hodine  is  proving  a hot  item  in 
California,  although  growing  concern 
over  the  threat  posed  by  child  molesters 
is  juxtaposed  by  equal  concern  over 
privacy  issues. 

The  hotline,  which  allows  callers  to 
dial  a 900  number  and  learn  instantly 
whether  a new  teacher  or  neighbor  has 
been  convicted  in  California  of  a sex 
crime  against  a child,  costs  just  $ 10  per 
inquiry.  The  system,  authorized  under 
a law  signed  by  Gov.  Pete  Wilson  in 
1994,  has  already  received  more  than 
3,270  queries,  according  to  the  state 
Attorney  General’s  office,  which  runs 
the  telephone  line.  More  than  8 percent 


Sex  offenders  are  the  toughest 
criminals  to  turn  around,  and  parole 
officers  in  New  York  City  are  sub- 
jecting them  to  greater  scrutiny  than 
other  convicts 

“We  have  parolees  who  com- 
mitted sex  offenses  against  other 
inmates  or  correction  officers  in  jail, 
on  top  of  what  they  did  that  got  them 
in  there  in  the  first  place,"  Dan  Cul- 
leton,  head  of  the  state  Division  of 
Parole’s  special  offenders  unit  in 
Brooklyn,  told  The  New  York  Post. 
"They  are  the  baddest  of  the  bad." 

Parolees  are  visited  day  and  night 
by  Culleton’s  officers,  at  home  and 
at  work.  A single  missed  session 
with  a therapist  or  a 7 P.M.  curfew 
infraction  means  a ticket  back  to 
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of  the  inquiries  have  identified  former 
felons. 

Residents  using  the  hotline  must 
provide  the  name  of  the  suspect  and 
some  other  information,  such  as  a Social 
Security  number  or  birth  date. 

State  officials  say  the  hotline  will 
cost  up  to  $120,000  a year  to  operate, 
but  is  expected  to  pay  for  itself  eventu- 
ally through  the  $IO-per-call  fee. 

While  supporters  of  the  system, 
which  has  sparked  interest  in  other 
parts  of  the  nation,  claim  the  telephone 
line  only  gives  callers  information  they 
could  find  themselves  by  going  through 
court  records,  critics  say  the  hotline 
allows  too  much  room  for  error. 


jail,  he  said. 

The  unit  supervises  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  1,200  sex  offenders  on  pa- 
role In  order  to  make  it  into  the  elite 
unit,  each  officer  must  have  three  years’ 
experience  and  come  with  top  recom- 
mendations from  supervisors. 

All  officers  now  on  duty  have  at 
least  10  years’  experience.  Two  have 
master’s  degrees  and  one  is  a lawyer 

Yet  while  sex  offenders  are  notori- 
ously difficult  to  rehabilitate,  thera- 
pists who  run  a treatment  center  in 
Manhattan  claim  that  some  can  be 
treated  successfully. 

There  is  no  “typical"  sex  offender, 
said  Kay  Jackson,  who  runs  the  center 
with  another  therapist,  Rashrru  Skade- 
gaard.  “We  get  people  with  great 


“The  difficulty  that  we’re  concerned 
about  is  if  someone  is  plunked  into  the 
computer  erroneously,"  said  Elizabeth 
Schroeder,  associate  director  of  the 
Los  Angeles  chapter  of  the  ACLU. 
“He  could  be  hounded  or  driven  out  of 
town  or  have  difficulty  getting  a job. 
There  are  any  number  thi  ngs  that  could 
happen,"  she  told  The  Washington  Post. 

In  California  alone,  there  are  more 
than  37,000  child  molesters  listed  in 
the  state’s  sex  offender  registry,  which 
was  started  in  the  1940s.  Nationwide, 
nearly  60,000  convicts  in  state  prisons 
are  serving  time  for  rape  or  sexual 
assault  of  a minor,  said  Laurence 
Greenfeld,  deputy  director  of  the  Bu- 


remorse  for  what  they  did,  and  those 
who  don’t  believe  what  they  did  was 
wrong,"  she  told  The  Post.  “Every- 
body wants  to  stereotype  the  sex 
offender,  but  it  is  not  possible." 

The  breakthrough  in  therapy 
comes  when  the  offender  has  some 
understanding  before  the  attack  that 
they  have  a choice,  said  Jackson. 
“The  chances  of  a rapist  repeating 
the  offense  decreases  aftcT  he  hits 
40,"  said  Skadegaard.  "But  a child 
molester  doesn’t  respond  that  way  " 

Of  68  patients  released  under  her 
care,  said  Jackson,  four  committed 
non-sex  crimes  and  were  arrested; 
three  were  arrested  for  sex  crimes; 
and  one  was  arrested  for  a sex  crime 
and  murder. 


reau  of  Justice  Statistics. 

New  York  is  scheduled  to  begin 
operating  its  own  sex  offender  hotline 
on  March  8.  About  5,000  names  will 
be  entered  this  year,  since  the  stale’s 
sex-offender  notification  law  took  effect 
in  January.  The  law  requires  sex  of- 
fenders to  register  with  the  state’s 
Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Services 
upion  release  or  parole.  Those  consid- 
ered high-risk  must  register  with  local 
pxilice. 

In  New  Jersey,  meanwhile,  contro- 
versy continues  to  surround  Megan’s 
Law,  which  was  passed  in  1994  after 
the  rap*  and  murder  of  7-year-old  Megan 
Kanka  The  law,  which  requires  regis- 
tration and,  in  some  cases,  community 
notification,  remains  under  review  by 
a Federal  appieals  court. 

In  January,  Federal  District  Judge 
Nicholas  Politan  issued  an  order  that 
temporarily  bars  the  Bergen  County 
Prosecutor’s  Office  from  notifying 
schools  and  other  institutions  that  a 
man  living  in  Englewood  pleaded  guilty 
20  years  ago  to  molesting  and  killing 


two  boys. 

Acting  Bergen  County  Prosecutor 
Charles  R.  Buckley  maintained,  how- 
ever, that  the  judge’s  order  was  limited 
only  to  the  oneindividual  and  will  not 
prevent  him  or  the  state’s  20  other 
county  prosecutors  from  releasing 
information  on  freed  sexual  offenders 
classified  as  dangerous 

According  to  court  papers,  the  man 
identified  only  by  the  fictitious  initials 
E.B.  bought  a home  in  Englewood  in 
October  1994,  five  years  after  leaving 
a Virginia  prison  after  serving  half  of 
a 20- year  sentence  for  murder  He  also 
served  nearly  six  years  in  New  Jersey 
for  sex  offenses  prior  to  being  impris- 
oned in  Virginia. 

Politan  ruled  that  the  provision  of 
Megan's  Law  requiring  community 
notification  is  unconstitutional  because 
it  impmses  additional  punishment  on 
freed  convicts.  The  state  Supreme  Court 
has  held,  however,  that  the  intent  of  the 
law  was  not  punitive,  but  rather  was 
aimed  at  giving  society  a way  to  de- 
fend itself  against  “sexual  predators." 
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Young: 

The  current  police  phobia:  civil  liability 


Suing  police  departments  has  burgeoned  into  a hearty 
cottage  industry  nationwide,  with  many  prospective 
stakeholders  vying  for  a share  of  the  profits. 


By  Robert  A.  Young 

( First  of  two  parts. ) 

“Civil  Liability”:  two  foreboding  words  that 
cause  some  police  officers,  supervisors  and 
administrators  to  cringe  at  the  very  thought  of 
this  unique  type  of  legal  proceeding.  Lately, 
suing  a police  department  and  local  government 
has  burgeoned  into  a hearty  cottage  industry 
throughout  the  nation,  because  of  the  obvious 
fact  that  big  bucks  are  at  stake  and  many  prospec- 
tive stakeholders  are  vying  for  profitable  and 
highly  available  payoffs. 

Members  of  police  departments  throughout 
the  country  are  so  liability-conscious  today  that 
a state  of  “lawsuit  paranoia"  hampers,  con- 
stricts and  otherwise  handicaps  the  effective 
operation  of  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  strain 
of  the  legal  burden  in  this  area  is  so  severe  that  it’s 
starting  to  show  in  the  absence  of  aggressive 
policing.  The  ramifications  of  this  looming  threat 
could  endanger  lives  and  property,  or  worse, 
could  evoke  lawlessness  and  anarchy  and  per- 
haps lead  to  the  eventual  demise  of  our  civilized 
society. 

Attorneys’  propensity  to  file  claims  seeking 
compensatory  redress  for  every  conceivable  griev- 
ance under  the  sun  places  added  pressures  on  an 
already  overwhelmed  legal  system.  “Malicious 
prosecution,"  “excessive  use  of  force,"  “wrong- 
ful death,"  “false  arrest,"  “accidental  or  pur- 
poseful injury,"  “negligence,"  “defamation," 
“failure  to  protect"  — these  are  some  of  the 
poignant  catchphrases  that  cause  lawyers  to  sali- 
vate and  anticipate  heightened  monetary  awards, 
or  the  big  settlements  known  in  legal ese  as  “punitive 
damages."  These  awards  are  often  packed  with 
exorbitant  attorneys’  charges  for  legal  services 
supposedly  rendered. 

Municipalities  and  towns  generally  provide 
protection  by  indemnifying  their  employees  (most 
specifically  police  officers),  and,  according  to 
past  practice,  officials  virtually  guarantee  legal 
defenses  against  personal  tort  claims  directed 
individually  at  public  servants,  who  are  usually 
listed  on  complaints  along  with  representatives 
of  the  local  political  subdivision’s  government. 
Legal  sanctions  such  as  absolute  or  qualified 
immunity  lessen  the  officer’s  liability  in  certain 
cases,  but  plaintiffs  still  reserve  the  option  to 
personally  sue  contemporary  police  practitio- 
ners. 

Leaders  of  local  governments  recently  have 
taken  steps  to  distance  themselves  from  the  total 
coverage  of  all  employees’  actions.  This  rela- 
tively new  change  has  caused  concern  among 
some  individuals  involved  in  the  vocation  of  law 
enforcement,  and  it  has  prompted  many  cops  to 
acquire  malpractice  insurance. 

This  added  security  is  considered  well  worth 
the  personal  expenditure  to  ensure  self-protec- 
tion and  preservation.  For  those  police  officers 
who  feel  abandoned  and  alone  out  there,  without 
the  resources  that  are  believed  capable  of  ade- 
quately coping  with  the  looming  specter  and 
threatening  challenges  of  civil  liability  today  in 
the  public  sector,  the  coverage  is  a welcome 
relief. 

Attorneys  are  cashing  in  big  time  on  the  fact 
that  civil  liability  has  become  the  current  fear  of 
police  officers  and,  similarly,  of  those  who  manage 
government  A unique  homespun  economy  has 
been  created  by  those  who  control  the  law  and 
who  in  most  cases,  along  with  their  clients,  are 
collecting  overflowing  windfalls  of  ton  awards 
by  simply  playing  the  game  artfully. 

A Chicago-based  nonprofit  organization  cites 
a case  in  point.  Amen  cans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement  (AFJ.E),  in  the  January  1995  edi- 
tion of  its  publication  “Liability  Reporter,"  cites 
a verdict  that  aptly  applies  to  the  topic  of  abuses 
of  the  legal  system  and  serves  as  a perfect  ex- 
ample of  how  the  law,  lawyers  and  judges  work 
together  An  individual  interpretation  has  la- 
beled the  court’s  ruling  in  the  case  as  a complete 


disregard  for  the  plaintiff’s  needs,  and  a total 
misconception  of  the  appropriate  emergency 
response  by  members  of  a police  department, 
who  probably  acted  in  good  faith  to  determine  the 
truth  relative  to  a serious  allegation  involving  a 
child. 

The  actual  police  department  listed  as  the 
defendant  in  this  matter  was  not  mentioned  by 
AELE.  Nonetheless,  in  1993  there  was  a Federal 
court  decision  that  ruled  against  police  officers 
(somewhere  in  the  great  state  of  Kansas)  who 
reportedly  accomplished  the  warrantless  intru- 
sion of  a minor’s  privacy,  pursuant  to  allegations 
discovered  during  a child-abuse  investigation. 

It  seems  that  a series  of  police  actions  during 
an  official  inquiry  lacked  probable  cause  to  jus- 
tify1 a physical  intrusion  of  the  private  body  parts 
of  a 2-year-old  female  complainant.  The  action 
taken  by  police  in  this  isolated  case  was  alleged 
to  have  been  based  solely  on  a neighbor’s  com- 
plaint of  the  lack  of  supervision,  and  observed 
unsanitary  conditions,  of  the  child.  In  addition, 
evidentiary  photographs  of  the  child  were  taken 
by  the  police  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
the  minor’s  parents. 

The  jury  subsequently  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  but  only  awarded  the  child  $250.  Her 
parents  each  received  a nominal  award  of  $1, 
while  the  lawyers  raked  in  $32,612.81  for  their 
fees  and  expenses. 

After  the  trial,  the  court  (that  is.  the  judge  who 
guided  the  jury  as  to  the  law)  justified  the  verdict 
and  settlement  by  offering  the  opinion  that  the 
case  essentially  revolved  around  Fourth  Amend- 
ment guarantees  against  unreasonable  police 
searches,  and  that  the  dollar  amount  awarded  to 
the  plaintiff  was  less  important  than  the  obvious 
constitutional  issue  presented  by  the  attorneys. 


Misplaced  blame 

To  the  editor: 

In  the  recent  review  of  expert  opinions  on  the 
Simpson  trial  [Nov.  30,  1995],  1 don’t  think  the 
experts  placed  the  blame  where  it  should  be 
placed.  The  key  problems  as  exposed  by  this  trial 
extend  far  beyond  untrained  evidence  collectors 
and  a biased  cop. 

John  Stein  alluded  to  the  issue  of  “chronic 
criminality."  Let’s  face  it:  Any  system  is  only  as 
good  as  the  citizens  it  serves.  In  this  country, 
according  to  Gilbert  Highet  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, “We  have  corrupted  a majority  of  a nation 
by  feeding  them  drugs,  and  an  incessant  supply  of 
petty  pleasures  intended  to  degrade  their  charac- 
ter and  dull  then  minds."  As  a result  of  all  these 
concessions  we  begin  to  excuse  moral  and  legal 
responsibilities  of  an  individual  and  we  have  a 
community  that  condones  criminality  and  eulo- 
gizes those  who  exhibit  rebellious  behavior.  This 
begins  to  sound  like  the  community  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  supposed  to  serve  without  itself 
becoming  corrupted. 

Our  system  of  government,  including  the 
criminal  justice  system,  will  not  improve  unless 
the  community  of  “full  bellies  and  empty  minds” 
wakes  up  and  realizes  they  are  being  duped  by 
racist,  charismatic,  non-leaders  and  prevarica- 
tors who  should  also  be  analyzed  for  their  actions 
in  promoting  perjured  testimony,  half-truths 
through  innuendo  and  the  compounding  of  racial 
unrest  where  none  should  exist  and  probably 
doesn't.  It  is  the  good  people  of  the  minority 
communities  who  will  suffer  because  of  a few 


In  another  unbelievable  case  revealed  by  the 
AELE  tract,  it  was  reported  that  in  1 994  a Nevada 
woman  was  injured  by  a drunken  male  who  cut 
her  jaw  with  shattered  glass.  Police  responded 
and  arrested  the  offender.  However,  after  he  was 
handcuffed,  the  officer  allegedly  struck  the  ar- 
restee in  the  face.  This  official  police  action 
prompted  a Federal  civil  rights  suit. 

The  case  eventually  reached  the  Federal  ap- 
peals level,  where  the  court  upheld  a lower-court 
decision  that  awarded  $66,535  in  attorneys’  fees 
and  exactly  $1  in  damages.  This  legal  decision 
caused  the  unnamed  city  to  alter  its  policy  re- 
garding the  use  of  force  by  police,  which  the 
court  cited  as  an  “overall  success"  even  in  light 
of  the  minimal  monetary  settlement  for  the  plain- 
tiff. 

These  two  cases  are  blatant  demonstrations  of 
lawyers  who  ascend  to  the  status  of  judges  and 
take  care  of  their  fellow  lawyers  now  standing 
opposite  them  at  the  bar  of  the  court. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  members  of  the 
legal  profession  and  the  courts  in  this  country 
have  turned  the  civil  suit  into  a money-making 
game,  one  that  is  played  only  for  self-serving 
purposes.  They  have  succeeded  magnificently  at 
realizing  their  own  high-stakes  quest  for  cash  and 
self-aggrandizement,  and  it’s  all  being  accom- 
plished quietly  and  craftily  at  the  expense  of  the 
system,  the  hard-working  taxpayers  and,  unfor- 
tunately, as  seen  here,  sometimes  at  the  expense 
of  their  own  clients. 

It  has  become  so  bad  in  America  lately  that 
even  the  cops  are  stopping  to  think  about  liability 
first  before  taking  official  action,  for  fear  of 
being  sued.  As  a result,  in  law  enforcement 
today,  being  politically  correct  has  virtually  replaced 
being  right.  The  means  by  which  law  enforce- 


who  feel  that  grandstanding  and  glib  statements 
suffice  for  the  truth.  It  is  easy  to  choose  ortho- 
doxy in  blaming  the  police  in  the  Simpson  case, 
because  we  are  afraid  to  place  blame  upon  a few 
corrupted  people  in  a community.  If  we  do  not 
stand  up  and  place  the  blame  where  it  belongs, 
the  consequence  will  be  anarchy. 

Even  the  female  experts  blamed  the  police  for 
allowing  a batterer  to  carry  his  violence  into  an 
alleged  double  murder.  In  fact,  the  only  people 
who  can  curb  domestic  violence  are  the  victims. 
It  can  be  done  by  prosecuting  the  perpetrator 
without  alibis  and  excuses.  That  is  the  structure 
of  the  legal  system;  it  probably  will  not  change. 

Ira  Reiner  made  an  observation  that  was  not 
clearly  made  to  the  worldwide  television  audi- 
ence. His  thesis  was:  “Not  everyone  involved  in 
a criminal  trial  is  searching  for  the  truth."  When 
a judge  allows  “anything  goes,"  the  truth  hasn’t 
a ghost  of  a chance  to  be  heard.  Let  the  winning 
heroes  of  redundancy,  repetition  and  falsifica- 
tion rest  in  peace  because  they  have  bastardized 
the  system  that  allows  them  to  rabble-rouse, 
perpetuate  fact  by  innuendo,  and  render  a great 
disservice  to  a community  whose  public  servants 
are  only  as  good  as  the  people  they  serve. 

DR  DENNY  F.  PACE 
Huntington  Beach,  Calif. 

Keep  the  spotlight  on 

To  the  editor: 

I am  writing  in  regard  to  the  Law  Enforcement 
News  survey  on  the  impact  of  the  O.J.  Simpson 
case  on  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 


ment  agencies  handle  everyday  problems  arising 
on  the  streets  have  evolved  to  become  a more 
vital  priority  than  the  end-product  of  the  policing 
effort  altogether.  Public  safety  suffers.  In  the 
long  run,  criminals  often  have  their  own  way; 
worse  yet,  they  know  it. 

This  is  a very  precarious  period  in  U.S.  his- 
tory. American  society  has  completely  lost  sight 
of  what  law,  especially  civil  law,  is  all  about. 
Civil  law  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  human 
affairs  as  a noble  attempt  to  equitably  settle 
disputes  arising  between  people.  Today,  how- 
ever, civil  law  has  taken  on  a new  character 
because  of  the  practices  of  lawyers  who  believe 
that  the  law  exists  exclusively  to  feather  their 
own  nests. 

Attorneys  who  choose  to  unethically  domi- 
nate the  inner  circle  of  legal  practice  in  this 
country  are  doing  us  all  a dangerous  disservice 
that  is  damaging  the  very  fabric  of  American  life. 
If  the  law  and  its  practical  application  by  attor- 
neys and  judges  is  not  reformed  soon,  it  may  one 
day  cause  the  downfall  of  our  free  and  demo- 
cratic society. 

Lawyers  and  their  clients  who  champion  the 
civil  suit  solely  for  monetary  gain,  despite  the 
true  facts  of  the  case,  and  unscrupulous  criminal 
defense  attorneys  who  value  fees  above  justice, 
are  chipping  away  at  the  prowess  of  good  police 
officers  — officers  who  really  want  to  fight  crime, 
provide  public  safety,  and  improve  the  quality  of 
fife  for  all  people,  but  personally  feel  intimidated 
by  the  legal  consequences  of  their  actions. 

Police  are  the  last  line  of  defense  between 
freedom  and  lawlessness.  What  will  you  do  when 
you  have  an  emergency,  call  the  police,  and  no 
one  answers?  If  you  survive  the  situation  on  your 
own,  dial  a civil  litigation  attorney.  He  or  she 
probably  advertises  in  the  Yellow  Pages  under 
“Cash."  See  if  they  make  house  calls. 


( Robert  A.  Young  is  a 14-year  veteran  of  the 
Philadelphia  Police  Department,  where  he  is  a 
police  academy  instructor.  He  serves  as  editor  of 
the  FOP  Lodge  No.  5 magazine.  Peace  Officer. ) 


The  members  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Police  Officers  understand  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  media  covergage  given  to  the 
Simpson  case.  For  many  Americans,  it  was  not 
only  an  introduction  to  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem but  also  to  the  sad  realization  that  a few 
police  officers  are  corrupt  morally. 

Unfortunately,  the  media  will  focus  all  their 
attention  on  these  “rogue  cops."  It  is  up  to 
organizations  like  IBPO  to  promote  and  recog- 
nize the  hard-working,  law-abiding  police  offi- 
cer. It  is  also  up  to  the  law  enforcement  commu- 
nity to  seek  out  and  reject  any  officer  who  tar- 
nishes the  badge  he  or  she  wears. 

The  IBPO  encourages  continued  media  cov- 
erage of  the  criminal  justice  system.  Only  when 
the  entire  story  is  told  will  the  public  know  first- 
hand of  the  honest,  hard-working  police  officer 
that  truly  represents  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity. 

KENNETH  T LYONS 
National  President 
International  Brotherhood  of  Police 
Officers 
Arlington,  Va. 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the 
Forum  page  are  those  of  the  contrib- 
uting writer  or  cartoonist,  or  of  the 
original  source  newspaper,  and  do 
not  represent  an  official  position  of 
Law  Enforcement  News. 
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New  law  divides 
NYC  mayor,  cops 


Continued  from  Page  1 

just  last  May  termed  the  idea  "a  ter- 
rible mistake"  that  would  affect  offi- 
cer safety,  cautioned  that  no  final 
decisions  had  been  made.  “It’s  not 
something  I’ve  ever  advocated  before," 
he  said. 

But  the  Mayor  said  that  if  city 
police  officers  want  to  receive  parity 
with  other  departments,  they  might 
have  to  accept  changes  in  working 
conditions.  “If  what  you  want  to  do  is 
constantly  emphasize  to  people  that 
Nassau  County  pays  more  money  to 
police  than  New  York  City,  then  one  of 
things  you're  going  to  have  to  take  into 
account  is  that  in  Nassau  County,  they 
have  one  police  officer  patrol  cars," 
he  said. 

Most  major  U.S.  police  departments 
routinely  deploy  one-officer  patrol 
vehicles,  with  statistics  compiled  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice  indi- 
cating that  most  major  cities  use  single- 
officer cars  in  at  least  half  of  their 
patrols.  A pilot  program  in  New  York 
City  ended  shortly  after  it  began  in 
1 980  when  a solo  officer  was  shot  and 
dragged  to  his  death  while  questioning 
a motorist  about  a robbery.  The  pro- 
gram was  shelved  when  union  offi- 
cials threatened  a walkout. 


The  current  union  contract  allows 
single-officer  patrols  in  low-crime 
precincts  during  daylight  hours,  but 
requires  that  officers  be  armed  with  a 
shotgun  and  that  they  not  be  sent  into 
violent  situations  unless  accompamed 
by  backup  officers. 

The  Citizens  Budget  Commission, 
a watchdog  group  that  monitors  New 
York  City’s  fiscal  affairs,  has  long 
lobbied  for  solo  patrols.  It  estimates  if 
the  city  used  solo  patrols  in  just  a 
quarter  of  its  deployments,  450  offi- 
cers would  be  freed  for  other  duties  at 
a savings  of  $45  million  annually. 

Giuliani  said  he  would  be  willing  to 
negotiate  the  issue  in  exchange  for 
wage  concessions  by  police.  Still,  the 
passage  of  time  since  the  abrupt  end  of 
the  pilot  program  has  not  muted  union 
opposition  to  one-officer  car  patrols. 
PBA  president  Lou  Matarazzo  termed 
the  idea  a “blood  issue,"  and  indi- 
cated that  the  union  would  not  support 
the  Mayor  in  any  future  election  cam- 
paigns. 

“If  people  want  to  put  on  their 
backs  putting  police  in  solo  cars,  with 
their  lives  in  jeopardy,  because  of  an 
issue  having  to  do  with  contractual 
negotiations,  then  shame  on  them,"  he 
told  The  New  York  Times. 


Budget  cuts  thin 
Canadian  ranks 


For  the  second  consecutive  year, 
the  number  of  police  officers  in  Can- 
ada dropped  by  2 percent  in  1994, 
according  to  an  annual  survey,  which 
blamed  shrinking  budgets  for  the  over- 
all decline  in  law  enforcement  person- 
nel. 

The  survey  also  showed  that  the 
number  of  women  in  law  enforcement 
is  rising  steadily,  with  women  account- 
ing for  9 percent  of  all  officers. 

Statistics  Canada  said  the  decrease 
— from  76,396  in  1993  to  74,902  in 
1994  — was  the  largest  decline  since  its 
Center  for  Justice  Statistics  began 
surveying  police  strength  in  1962  . The 
figures  include  swom  and  civilian 
personnel  along  with  those  who  pro- 
vide law  enforcement  services  at  air- 
ports and  college  campuses. 

Fiscal  constraints  are  partially  to 
blame  for  the  decrease.  Statistics  Canada 
said.  “While  crime  remains  high  on 
the  list  of  public  concerns,  govern- 


ments have  been  forced  to  make  budget 
cuts  to  most  public-sector  areas,  in- 
cluding policing  services,"  according 
to  an  analysis  of  the  findings. 

Tight  budgets  also  may  have  con- 
tributed to  shrinkage  in  the  upper  ranks, 
the  survey  said,  as  agencies  keep  more 
officers  on  patrol  duty  to  maintain 
current  levels  of  service.  From  1991  to 
1994,  senior  ranks  decreased  more  on 
a percentage  basis  than  did  constable 
ranks.  The  trend  may  well  continue 
since  spending  on  police  decreased 
during  fiscal  1994-95  compared  to  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  survey  said  that  the 
ranks  of  women  have  swelled  since  the 
1960s  and  1970s,  an  era  in  which  the 
number  of  women  in  Canadian  law 
enforcement  stayed  at  less  than  1 per- 
cent. The  survey  said  the  number  of 
female  officers  rose  by  2.2  percent  in 
1980,  6.4  percent  in  1990,  and  9 per- 
cent in  1994. 


Bobbies  say  goodbye 
to  their  familiar  helmets 


Police  officers  in  Manchester, 
England’s  second-largest  city,  have 
doffed  their  familiar  police  helmets 
for  good,  in  a break  with  British  polic- 
ing tradition  that  has  sent  shock  waves 
throughout  England. 

On  Feb.  5.  the  7,000-officer  Greater 
Manchester  Police  Department  became 
the  first  law  enforcement  agency  in 
England  and  Wales  to  stop  wearing  the 
tall  helmets,  which  were  introduced  in 
1 870.  Chief  Constable  David  Wilmot 
said  the  unwieldy  headgear  made  it 
difficult  for  bobbies  to  get  into  police 
cars  and  often  fell  off  during  foot 
chases,  imperiling  officers’  safety. 

Replacing  them  are  American-style 
flat-topped  police  caps  that  have  al- 
ready been  adopted  by  agencies  in 


Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland.  Gone, 
too,  are  the  traditional  belted  tunics, 
replaced  by  what  officials  said  are 
officer-friendly  bomber  jackets. 

The  new  styles  sported  by  Manch- 
ester police  prompted  an  outcry  from 
some  quarters,  including  the  Police 
Superintendents  Association,  whose 
president,  Brian  Mackenzie  urged  other 
departments  not  to  follow  Manchester’s 
lead.  “The  helmet  provides  stature, 
height,  authority  and  protection,"  he 
said. 

Ray  Seal,  curator  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Museum,  also  criticized  the 
change.  “I  think  most  people  like  to 
see  the  traditional,  friendly  British  bobby 
on  the  beat,  and  not  an  American  cop,” 
he  told  The  Associated  Press. 
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abstract  and  a brief  biography  to: 

Dr.  Roberta  Blotner 

International  Perspective  on  Crime,  Justice  and  Public  Order 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
The  City  University  of  New  York 
899  Tenth  Avenue,  Room  410 
New  York,  NY  10019 
(212)  237-8654;  FAX  (212)  237-8465 
E-mail:  intjj@cunyvm.cuny.edu 


Put  more  bulk  in  your  reading  diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  on  a limited  basis  for  bulk  distribution  to 
professional  conferences,  training  groups  and  college  classes.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  how  you  improve  the  reading  diet  of  your  colleagues,  call  the  Circulation 
Department  at  (212)  237-8442,  or  fax  your  request  to  (212)  237-8486. 
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No  half-fast  measures  in 
renewed  speed-limit  debate 


Continued  from  Page  1 

die  in  traffic  accidents  did  not  wear 
seatbelts  — about  70  percent  to  80 
percent,"  he  said.  “In  September,  it 
was  as  high  as  90  percent." 

That  statistic  bolsters  the  case  made 
by  supporters  of  higher  speeds,  who 
say  stricter  enforcement  of  seatbelt 
laws,  zero-tolerance  DUI  enforcement 
and  other  factors  would  offset  increases 
in  highway  fatalities  that  some  are 
forecasting  as  speeds  rise.  Some  groups, 
like  the  15.000-member  National 
Motorists  Association,  which  lobbies 
legislatures  for  speed-limit  increases, 
contend  that  traffic  flow  will  improve 
with  higher  speed  limits,  reducing  the 
possibility  of  accidents  and  fatalities. 

“Our  whole  argument  has  been 
that  speed  limits  should  be  set  based  on 
known  traffic  engineering  principles, 
primarily  those  that  relate  to  measur- 
ing existing  traffic  speeds  and  then 
setting  the  speed  to  reflect  what  the 
vast  majority  of  motorists  are  doing  on 
the  highway,"  said  James  J.  Baxter, 
the  NMA's  president.  “In  most  in- 
stances. that  results  in  speed  limits 
being  raised." 

Baxter  said  the  highest  speeds  are 
found  on  the  nation's  Interstate  High- 

Federal 
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way  System,  which  carries  20  percent 
of  all  traffic  but  accounts  for  only  2 
percent  of  all  accidents.  “You  can’t 
show  me  any  kind  of  correlation  that 
says  just  because  vehicles  go  faster, 
we’re  automatically  going  to  have  more 
accidents,  and  if  we  don’t  have  more 
accidents,  we're  less  likely  to  have 
more  fatalities,"  he  asserted. 

Most  fatal  accidents,  Baxter  noted, 
occur  at  speeds  under  40  mph.  “But 
we’re  not  going  to  set  the  highway 
speed  limit  under  40  mph,"  he  said 

Too  Soon  to  Call 

Because  the  changes  are  so  new, 
there  is  little  data  to  gauge  the  effect 
they’re  having  on  the  nation’s  high- 
ways. Figures  released  by  the  Nevada 
Highway  Patrol  show  that  the  number 
of  fatal  accidents  on  Interstates  dropped 
to  eight  in  January,  down  from  13 
during  the  same  month  in  1995.  The 
number  of  speeding  tickets  issued  by 
troopers  in  January  dropped  from  6,892 
in  1995  to  5,245  this  year 

But  the  agency  cautioned  that  the 
figures  covered  only  one  month  of 
increased  speed  limits  — now  set  at  65 
on  most  Interstates,  and  75  on  straight, 
rural  sections  — thus  making  it  nearly 
impossible  to  offer  any  definitive  as- 
sessments of  the  effects  of  higher  speed 
limits.  “We  want  to  stress  that  these 
figures  are  very  preliminary  and  it’s 
way  too  soon  to  make  any  predic- 
tions,” said  Trooper  Jeff  Leathley,  an 
NHP  spokesman.  “Many  times,  we ’ll 
have  one  really  good  month,  and  then 
the  next  month,  all  hell  will  break 
loose." 

Other  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
states  where  speed  limits  are  due  to 
rise  are  warning  motorists  that  the 
change  is  not  a license  to  drive  even 
faster  than  the  posted  speed — conven- 
tional wisdom  often  being  that  police 
will  allow  up  to  10  miles  an  hour  over 
the  limit.  Speeds  on  New  Mexico  high- 
ways with  shoulders  will  rise  to  65 
mph  in  July,  and  State  Police  spokes- 
man Capt.  David  Osuna  said  enforce- 
ment will  be  strict.  “There  will  be  no 
tolerance  level,”  he  told  LEN.  “You’re 
speeding  one  mile  per  hour  over  the 


limit,  you’ll  get  a ticket.” 

Groups  that  oppose  higher  speed 
limits  say  arguments  in  support  of 
faster  speeds  just  don’t  hold  water.  Put 
simply,  they  say,  speed  kills.  “We 
oppose  any  increases  — Federal,  state 
or  local  — on  the  basis  that  increased 
speed  inevitably  leads  to  increased 
death  and  injury,”  asserted  Hurley  of 
the  Insurance  Institute.  He  added  that 
the  ongong  debate  places  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  unenviable  position  of 
“holding  the  bag.” 

“When  the  political  and  public 
support  [for  the  55  mph  limit]  disap- 
peared in  the  early  1980s,  law  enforce- 
ment had  the  very  difficult  job  of  trying 
to  enforce  the  speed  limit,  which  can- 
not be  done  without  support.”  he  said. 
“The  public  simply  doesn't  believe  us 
on  speed.  They’ve  been  led  to  believe 
that  speed  is  the  ultimate  risk-free 
thrill.  Obviously,  law  enforcement, 
which  is  the  first  on  the  scene,  knows 
that’s  not  true." 

Col.  Michael  Chabries,  head  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Patrol,  said  he  urged 
Gov  Ame  Carlson  not  to  make  changes, 
and  it  now  appears  unlikely  that  the 
Legislature  will  raise  speed  limits  during 
the  current  session. 

“No  one  knows  for  sure  what  the 
impact  is  going  to  be,"  he  told  LEN. 
“Those  of  us  in  the  business  are  pro- 
jecting that  there  will  very  likely  be 
increased  accidents,  and  therefore, 
increased  injuries  and  fatalities.  We 
want  to  make  sure  that  we  do  nothing 
to  encourage  that." 

Chabries  added  that  accidents  in- 
creased by  70  percent  after  speed  lim- 
its on  rural  Interstates  in  Minnesota 
rose  to  65  mph  in  1987.  “That  wasn’t 
a serious  consequence  because  we  don’t 
have  a lot  of  accidents  and  injuries  on 
those  roads.  But  if  we  now  raise  those 
speed  limits  on  heavily  traveled  road- 
ways, and  we  see  that  kind  of  increase 
on  two-  and  four-lane  routes,  the  pos- 
sibility of  camarge  on  our  highways  is 
a very  real  concern.” 

“Montanabahns” 

Much  of  the  speed  limit  debate  has 
been  focused  on  Montana,  which  re- 
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Montana  speed  gets 

a kick  in  the  Butte 


Montana’s  decision  to  revert  to 
its  pre-1974  “prudent  and  reason- 
able" daytime  speed  standard  on 
some  roads  has  generated  a fair 
amount  of  media  attention — not  all 
of  it  favorable,  and  not  all  of  it  from 
predictable  sources. 

The  change,  which  has  given 
motorists  the  green  light  to  roar 
across  the  state  at  speeds  of  90  mph 
or  better,  drew  the  critical  attention 
of  Tom  and  Ray  Magliozzi,  the 
brothers  who  host  the  widely  popu- 
lar National  Public  Radio  show  “Car 
Talk."  And,  in  characteristic  fash- 
ion, the  brothers  had  a few  sardonic 
words  on  the  subject,  describing  the 
Montana  Legislature  as  "basically 
composed  of  morons." 

“The  first  prize  for  dim-witted- 
ness  goes  to  the  wonderful  state  of 
Montana,"  said  Tom  Magliozzi 
during  the  Dec.  2 segment  of  the 
weekly  show.  “Montana  has  passed 
a law  that  eliminated  daytime  speed 
limits.  No  speed  limits.  It’s  mo- 
ronic, 1 mean,  let’s  face  it." 

Listening  in  that  day  was  Col. 
Craig  Reap  of  the  Montana  High- 
way Patrol,  who  says  he’s  a fan  of 
the  show.  But  Reap  also  wanted  to 
defend  his  slate  from  the  verbal 
offensive  of  the  Magliozzis. 

Reap  called  the  show's  produc- 
ers and  asked  for  time  to  respond  to 
the  barbs,  which  was  granted.  Reap 
called  Dec.  13  from  his  office  in 
Helena,  but  he  had  quite  a time 
getting  a word  in  edgewise  as  the 
Magliozzis  continued  to  slam  the 
state. 

“Isn’t  it  basically  hopeless?  I 
mean,  hasn’t  the  Legislature  basi- 
cally proven  themselves  to  be  mo- 
rons?" said  Tom. 

V 


“You’re  going  to  get  me  in  trouble 
now,"  replied  Reap,  before  explain- 
ing that  the  current  law  was  ap- 
proved by  the  1974  Legislature,  most 
of  whose  members  are  no  longer 
active  in  politics. 

“So  now  you’ve  got  replace- 
ment morons,"  Ray  fired  back. 

The  conversation  also  touched 
on  the  state’s  practice  of  issuing  $5 
“energy  conservation  tickets”  to 
those  who  ignored  the  old  55-mph 
Federal  speed  limit. 

“Why  did  you  guys  even  bother 
to  work  from  1974  to  1995?"  Tom 
asked. 

“Because  it's  our  job  to  uphold 
the  law,"  replied  the  plain-spoken 
Reap. 

“It's  a waste  of  time  though, 
isn’t  it?”  Tom  countered. 

Reap  said  he  was  grateful  for  the 
chance  to  defend  the  state,  even 
though  he  doesn’t  think  he  changed 
the  brothers'  views.  “I  didn’t  con- 
vince them  of  anything,  and  I didn’t 
expect  to,"  he  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  recently.  “They  had  some 
information  that  was  incomplete, 
and  my  goal  was  to  tell  them  why  we 
did  what  we  did  and  what  we  are 
going  to  try  to  do.  But  because  of  the 
way  they  do  things,  there  was  no 
convincing  them  that  they  were  off 
track.” 

The  Colonel  said  the  good-na- 
tured exchange  reads  worse  than  it 
actually  was.  “These  guys  sound 
terrible. ..but  their  meaning  isn't  as 
vicious  as  it  sounds  when  you're 
reading  their  words." 

And  the  duo  can  still  count  on 
Reap  as  a fan,  he  said.  “It  was  kind 
of  fun,  actually.  1 still  listen  to  them; 
I get  a kick  out  of  them  " 


verted  to  its  former  “reasonable  and 
prudent"  daytime  speed  standard  with 
the  abolition  of  the  Federal  mandate. 
Prior  to  the  change,  the  state  paid  lip 
service  to  the  Federal  limit  by  giving 
violators  $5  “energy  conservation” 
tickets.  Fines  now  range  from  $70  to 
$500,  said  Col.  Craig  Reap,  chief  of 
the  the  state  Highway  Patrol. 

Montana’s  unique  situation  means 
that  some  motorists  now  travel  at 
daytime  speeds  of  up  to  90  mph  on 
some  straight  rural  Interstates  — dubbed 
“Montanabahns”  by  some,  after  the 
high-speed  German  highway  system. 
Whether  that’s  too  fast  is  a question 
left  to  the  discretion  of  troopers  and 
judges,  said  Reap,  who  insists  that  a 
posted  daytime  speed  limit  is  needed 

“We  need  it  not  only  for  general 
traffic-safety  purposes,  but  to  clear  up 
the  confusion  out  there  right  now  as  to 
what  is  ‘reasonable  and  prudent’,” 
Reap  told  LEN.  “We’re  finding  there’s 
a variety  of  opinion  among  folks,  and 
there  needs  to  be  some  kind  of  stan- 
dard so  the  public  knows  it  won’t  be 


subject  to  this  violation." 

Since  the  repeal,  troopers  are  re- 
porting ever-increasing  speeds  on  state 
roads,  Reap  said,  “and  people  aren’t 
slowing  down  as  much  when  road 
conditions  deterioriate." 

The  Colonel’s  support  for  a day- 
time speed  limit  also  stems  from  con- 
cerns about  trooper  safety.  “I  don’t  go 
to  a meeting  with  officers  anywhere  in 
the  state  where  I don’t  hear  about 
vehicles  going  by  patrol  cars  faster 
than  they  used  to  while  the  officer  is 
conducting  a traffic  stop  or  assisting  a 
motorist,"  he  said,  which  increases 
the  chance  that  an  officer  could  be  hit 
by  a speeding  car. 

Reap  said  the  design  speed  on 
Montana  Interstates  is  about  70  to  73, 
which  he  said  would  probably  be  “a 
fair  number”  for  most  of  the  rural 
stretches.  The  Legislature  is  likely  to 
take  up  the  matter  when  it  convenes  in 
January.  In  the  meantime.  Reap  said, 
“I  will  talk  about  it  until  I run  out  of 
breath — or  they  leave  town — to  try  to 
get  some  interest  generated  in  it." 


Chief  of  Police 
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Upcoming  Events 


APRIL 

1.  “C.l.  School":  Confidential 

Informants.  Presented  by  Investigators 
Drug  School.  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  $95. 

1-3.  Arson  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
Evanston,  111.  $400. 

1-3.  Computerized  Traffic  Accident  Re- 
construction III:  Introduction  to 
EDSMAC.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  111. 
$450. 

1-5.  Narcotic  Identification  & Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $495. 

1-5.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training  Offi- 
cer. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $495. 

1-5.  Police  Budgeting  & Fiscal 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Northwest- 
ern University  Traffic  Institute  Evanston, 
Dl.  $500. 

1-5.  Vehicle  Dynamics.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
Evanston,  111.  $575. 

1-L2.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $595. 

1- June  6.  School  of  Police  Staff  & 
Command.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  111. 
$2,200. 

2- 4.  Street  Survival  '96.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Press.  Lake  Tahoe,  Nev.  $179/  $155/ 
$105. 

3- 5.  FTO  Excellence:  Beyond  Advanced 
Training.  Presented  by  Rollins  College. 
Orlando,  Fla.  $295. 

8-9.  Drug  Asset  Seizure  & Forfeiture 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Northwest- 
ern University  Traffic  Institute  Evanston, 
111.  $250. 

8-11.  Advanced  Police  Budgeting  & Cost 
Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  111. 
$450. 

8-12.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Recon- 
struction with  the  Use  of 
Microcomputers.Presentcd  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management. 
Oxnard.  Calif.  $795. 

8-12.  Advanced  Techniques  for  Unre- 
solved Death  Investigations.  Presented  by 


the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville.  Fla.  $525. 

8-12.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Evanston,  Dl.  $550. 

8-19.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction  I. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  111.  $875 

8-20.  Law  Enforcement  Equivalency  of 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Southeastern 
Public  Safety  Institute.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

8- 20.  Corrections  Equivalency  of 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Southeastern 
Public  Safety  Institute  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

9- 10.  Confidential  Informant  Operations. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Braintree,  Mass. 

9-10.  How  to  Succeed  in  the  Security 
Profession:  Marketing  Yourself  or  Start- 
ing a Business.  Presented  by  the  Executive 
Protection  Institute.  Baltimore. 

9- 10.  10-12.  DU1  Standardized  Field  So- 
briety Testing.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Lake 
Worth.  Fla.  $325. 

10- 12.  Problem-Oriented  Policing.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Evanston,  111.  $450. 

10- 12.  SWAT  & Negotiating  Team  Super- 
visors: Mutual  Problems  & Solutions. 
Presented  by  Rollins  College.  Orlando,  Fla. 
$295. 

11.  Team  Development  Presented  by  the 
Institute  for  Management  & Police  Effec- 
tiveness. Mesa,  Ariz.  $125. 

11.  Improving  Police-Citizen  Contacts: 
Cultural  Awareness.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute 
Dallas.  $4IV$55. 

11- 12.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach 
& Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change  Portland,  Ore.  $125. 

11-12.  Investigative  Techniques.  Pre- 
sented by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Granby,  Conn 

15.  Strategies  for  Preventing  & Diffusing 
Aggressive  Behavior  (MOAB,  Day  1). 
Presented  by  R.E.B.  Training  International 
Middletown,  Conn. 

15-17.  Street  Survival  '96.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  San  Diego.  $ 1 79/S  1 55/  $ 1 05 . 

15-18.  Comprehensive  Staff  Inspections 
Training,  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Tallahas- 
see, Fla.  $475 


15-19.  Managing  Police  Traffic  Services. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  III.  $500. 

15-19.  Internal  Affairs  & Ethics.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute  Dallas  $295/5395. 

15-19.  Computerized  Collision  Diagram- 
ming. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $695 

15-19.  Crime  Scene  Technicians  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
$495 

15-19.  Sex  Crimes  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Pensacola,  Ra.  $495 

15-19.  Pedestrian/Bicycle  Accident  Inves- 
tigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Ra.  $495. 

15-19.  Report  Writing  for  Instructors. 
Presented  by  Bruce  T.  Olson,  Ph.D  Walnut 
Creek.  Calif.  $290 

15-26.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Inves- 
tigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Ra.  $695. 

15-26.  Intensive  Officer  Survival  Course. 
Presented  by  Modem  Warrior  Defensive 
Tactics  Institute.  Lindenhurst,  N Y.  $750. 

16.  Strategies  for  Managing  Physical 
Confrontations  & Controlling  Aggressive 
Individuals  (MOAB,  Day  2).  Presented  by 
R.E.B.  Training  International  Middletown, 
Conn. 

17-18.  First-Line  Supervision  for  the  21st 
Century.  Presented  by  the  Institute  for 
Management  & Police  Effectiveness.  Mesa, 
Ariz  $250. 

17- 19.  Problem  Solving  for  Police  Execu- 
tives: Leadership  for  the  21st  Century. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  for  Management 
& Police  Effectiveness.  Mesa,  Ariz.  $250. 

18- 19.  Introduction  to  Evaluation  Re- 
search Methods.  Presented  by  the  Justice 
Research  & Statistics  Association.  Wash- 
ington, D C.  $395/5495 

18-19.  Police  Background  Investigations. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Concord,  Mass. 

18-19.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach 
& Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change.  Louisville,  Ky.  $125. 

18-20.  Human  Factors  & Visibility  Con- 
cepts Hampering  Perception/Reaclion 


For  further  information: 

(Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in  calendar  of  events.) 


Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd..  North- 
brook. IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323-0037. 

Davis  & Associates,  P.O.  Box  6725, 
Laguna  Niguel,  CA  92607.  (714)  495-8334. 

Edmonton  Police  Service,  Attn.:  Staff  Sgt 
D.  Veith,  9620- 103A  Ave.,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Canada  T5H  0H7  (403)  421-2357 
Fax:  (403)  421-2808. 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor,  Rte.  2,  Box  3645,  Beriyville,  VA 
22611  (703)  955-1128. 

Frederickson  Consulting  Inc.,  541  W 98th 
St..  #345,  Minneapolis,  MN  55420  (612) 
884-0249  Fax:  (612)  884-2485 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training. 
LLC,  P.O  Box  822,  Granby.  CT  06035 
(203)  653-0788. 

Institute  for  Management  & Police 
Effectiveness,  P.O  Box  20562,  Mesa,  A Z 
85277-0562  (602)  641-8835  Fax:  (602) 
641-4624. 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 

Southwest  Texas  State  University,  West 
Campus,  Canyon  Hall.  San  Marcos,  TX 


78666-4610.  (512)  245-3030  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Ronda, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)646-2722 

Investigators  Drug  School,  P.O.  Box  1739, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33312.  Fax:  (305)  753- 
9493. 

Justice  Research  & Statistics  Association, 
444  N Capitol  St.,  NW,  Suite 445.  Washing- 
ton. DC  20001.  (202)  624-8560  Fax  (202) 
624-5269. 

Midwest  Gang  Investigators  Association, 
Minnesota  Chapter,  P.O.  Box  15696,  Min- 
neapolis. MN  55415-0696.  (612)  34^4161 
Fax:  (612)  348-8757. 

Modern  Warrior  Defensive  Tactics 
Institute,  711  N.  Well  wood  Ave.,  Lin- 
denhurst. NY  11757.  (516)  226-8383. 

National  Association  of  Police  Organiza- 
tions. 750  First  St , N.E..  Suite  1020,  Wash- 
ington. DC  20002-4241.  (202)  842-4420 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 


ment Management.  P O Box  57350,  Bab- 
son  Park.  M A 02157-0350.  (617)  237-4724 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute, 555  Clark  St.,  P.O.  Box  1409,  Evan- 
ston, IL  60204  ( 800)  323-4011 

Bruce  T.  Olson,  Ph.D.,  P.O.  Box  1690, 
Modesto,  CA  95353-1690.  (209)  527-0966 
Fax:  (209)  527-2287. 

R.E.B.  Training  International  Inc.,  P.O 

Box  697,  Avon.  CT  06001 . (203)  677-5936 
Fax:  (203)  677-9635. 

Rollins  College.  Public  Safety  Institute. 
1000  Holt  Ave.,  #2728,  Winter  Park.  FL 
32789-4499.  (407)  647-6080  Fax:  (407) 
647-3828 

Southeastern  Public  Safety  Institute,  P O 
Box  13489,  St  Petersburg.  FL  33733-3489 
(813)  341-4500  Fax:  (813)  341-4547 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement 
Institute,  P.O  Box  830707,  Richardson, 
TX  75083-0707  (214)  883-2376.  Fax 
(214)  883-2458. 

Youth  Change,  275  N.  3rd  St..  Woodbum. 
OR  97071-4705  ( 800)  545-5736 


Times.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville, 
Ra.  $350. 

20-23.  Annual  Legislative  Conference  of 
the  National  Association  of  Police  Organi- 
zations. Arlington,  Va.  $100. 

22-23.  Applying  the  Data  Management 
Capabilities  of  SPSS  for  Windows  to 
Criminal  Justice  Research  & Policy 
Analyses.  Presented  by  the  Justice  Research 
& Statistics  Association.  Washington,  D C 
$395/5495 

22-24.  National  Gang  Crimes  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Midwest  Gang  Investiga- 
tors Association.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  $175/$  190. 

22-24.  High-Risk  Incident  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  111.  $450. 

22-24.  Field  Training  Program  for  Com- 
munications Officers.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Ra.  $375. 

22-26.  Basic  Police  Juvenile  Officer.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice 
Studies.  San  Marcos,  Texas.  $180. 

22-26.  Special  Problems  In  Traffic  Acci- 
dent Reconstruction.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Ra.  $450. 

22-26.  Crime  Scene  Processing.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Franklin,  Tenn  $525 

22-26.  Interviews  & Interrogations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Ra  $495 

22-26.  Crime  Scene  Technology  I.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Evanston.  Ill  $600 

22-26.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction 


II.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Traffic  Institute  Evanston,  111  $625 

22-27.  Creating  Change  in  Police  Organi- 
zations: A Practical  Approach.  Presented 
by  the  Edmonton  Police  Service  & the  Banff 
Centre  for  Management.  Banff.  Alberta. 
Canada. 

22-May  3.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Lack- 
land  AFB,  Texas.  $695 

22-May  10.  Command  Training 
Program.  Presented  by  the  New  England 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  Management 
Wellesley,  Mass 

24- 26.  Police  Leadership  II:  Taming  the 

Zoo.  Presented  by  Rollins  College.  Orlando, 
Ra.  $250. 

25- 26.  Identifying  Lies  in  Disguise.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute  Evanston,  III.  $275. 

25-26.  Breakthrough  Strategics  to  Teach 
& Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  $125. 

29-30.  Body  language  & Conversational 
Techniques  for  Police.  Presented  by  Hutch- 
inson Law  Enforcement  Training.  Dorch- 
ester, Mass 

29-May  3.  Developing  Law  Enforcement 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Ra  $495. 


Listings  in  Upcoming  Events  are 
free,  and  are  published  on  a space- 
available.  first  come,  first  served 
basis.  For  best  exposure,  send  in- 
formation at  least  three  months 
phor  to  date  of  event. 


John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
The  City  University  of  New  York 

1996  Alumni  Association  Dinner 

Honoring 

1995  Alumnus  of  theYear 

Congressman  Fred  Heineman 

Retired  Deputy  Chief  Inspector,  NYPD 
Former  Police  Chief,  Raleigh  North  Carolina 
Elected  to  Congress  in  1994 
Member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Crime  Sub-Committee 

Friday,  April  12,  1996 

7:00  p m 

at 

Giando  on  the  Water 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Proceeds  from  this  event  are  used  to  finance 
merit  scholarships  and  other  College  sponsored 
programs.  For  reservations,  priced  at  $70  each, 
and  ad  journal  information,  call  the  John  Jay 
College  Alumni  Association  at  (212)  237-8547. 
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